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PINCERS ON INDIA — 


S THE Middle East is the con- 
A necting link between the Rus- 
sian and Egyptian battle fronts, 
so is the great, heart-shaped subconti- 
nent of India the link between the war 
in Europe and the war in the Far East. 
Every Caucasus mountain peak that 
Hitler’s Alpine troops scale, each mile 
of desert sand that rolls beneath the 
treads of his tanks in Africa, brings the 
Nazis nearer the western frontier of 
India. His Axis partner, the Japanese, 
is already concentrated in Burma, on 
India’s eastern border. If the Germans 
and Japanese continue to advance, they 
will coed on India like a giant nut- 
* cracker. 
But there is a long, hard road still 





before them. Hitler has not yet reached 


the shores of the Caspian Sea. And the 
nearest points on the Persian Gulf are 
500 miles beyond that. The Indian bor- 
der is another 500 miles away. And that 
border is protected by the great crags 
of the Himalayas and the fierce tribes 
which make their homes among the 
mountains. The tribesmen are no friends 
of the British. But neither are they 
friends of the Germans. They will cheer- 
fully fight anyone who enters their do- 
main uninvited. 

The Japanese, too, have their prob- 
lems. Chaat cece these is one = long 
standing—China. With her army of be- 
tween four and five million men and 
her guerilla forces of a million more, 
China continues to fight back at Japan 
relentlessly. Allied support for these an- 


noying tactics is not. lacking. Chinese 
and Leer et pilots have been blasting 
extended Japanese supply lines. 

India would be a ere war-prize tor 
the Axis. Now among the world’s first 
ten nations in industrial production, In- 
dia has quadrupled its industrial out- 
» put since 1939. Despite its apparent 
poverty and squalor, it has great but 
undeveloped mineral wealth, i 
small amounts of oil and iron. And it is 
rich in cotton, which both Germany and 
Japan need badly. 

The British, with nearly a billion 
pounds invested in India, cannot afford 
to lose so rich a treasure. India also con- 
trols the sea and air routes from the 
East to the West, and its loss would cut 





the British Empire in half. 
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IT HAPPENE 


THE HOME FRONT 


June 3-4—House and Senate vote war 
against Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hun- 


june. 1ceKonigeets raises pay of privates 
and seamen to $50 a month. 

June 18—Prime Minister Churchill arrives 
in Washington to confer with President 

on problems of opening second front. 

June bs -F BL announces capture of eight 
German saboteurs, who landed on Long 
Island and Florida coasts. 

June 30—Youth of the 18-20 age group 
register for future military service. 
July 1— : 398g approves naval expansion 
bill providing for more airplane carriers 
while delaying construction of battle- 

ships. 

July bo Admiral William D. Leahy, for- 
mer Ambassador to Vichy-France, is 
appointed “Chief of Staff” to President 
Roosevelt to assist in war planning. 

July 31—Supreme Court, in-special session, 
upholds President’s war powers-and per- 
mits military court to proceed with trial 
of Nazi saboteurs. 

August 6—President Roosevelt appoints a 

ee-man committee, headed by Ber- 
nard M. Baruch, to investigate the rub- 
ber problem. 

August 8—The White House announces 
that six of eight Nazi saboteurs have 
been electrocuted in the District of Co- 
lumbia jail. One saboteur was sentenced 
to life imprisonment; the other to 30 
years. 

A 11—Henry J Kaiser, West Coast 
shipbuilder, was directed by WPB Chair- 
man wn ne M. Nelson to aa plans 
showing howgcargo-carrying es may 
be she. rt without Silene produc- 
tion of bombers. 

August 12—Silver Shirt leader William 
Dudley Pelley is sentenced to 15, years 
in prison for sedition. 

August 20—Wendell L. Willkie announced 
Be for trip to Near East and Russia 
as an observer for President Roosevelt. 

August 20—State Attorney General John J. 
Bennett, Jr., wins Democratic nomina- 
tion for Governor of New York over 


Senator James M. Mead, who was sup-- 


ported by President Roosevelt. 

August 24—Donald M. Nelson, Chairman 
of War Production. Board, orders that 
su of scarce raw materials be used 


for the production of “offensive” 


weapons for immediate use. 


» ON EUROPEAN FRONTS 


June 4—Reinhard sy De Deputy Ges- 
tapo Chief, whose brutality earned him 
nickname of “The Hangman,” dies of 
wounds inflicted by patriots. 

June 10—Nazis wipe out Czech village of 
Lidice, charged with sheltering men who 

June 11~It is revealed that Soviet Foreign 
Commissar Molotov recently visited Lon- 


_August 1 


don and Washington and signed a Brit- 
ish-Russian treaty of alliance and an 
~ American-Kussian lend-lease agreement. 

June 25—Lieut. General Dwight Eisen- 
hower takes command of U. S. Army 
forces in European operations. 

June 26—Bremen blasted by 1,000 British 
bombers. 

July 2—Prime Minister Churehill wins 475 
to 25 vote of confidence in Parliament 
after admitting grave menace of British 
defeats in Libya. 

July 3—After eight months siege by Nazis, 
Soviet forces withdraw from vital Black 
Sea base of Sevastopol. E 

July 9—Foreign Minister Sukru Saracoglu 
of Turkey is appointed Premier by Presi- 
dent Ismet Inonu to succeed the late 
Premier Refik Saydam. 

July 28—Soviet forces evacuate Rostov and 
withdraw across Don River. - 

July 29—Air Marshal Sir Arthur Harris 
warns Germans that Allied bombers will 
scourge Germany city by city unless they 
overthrow Hitler. 

August. 2—RAF drops record-breaking ton- 
nage of bombs on Dusseldorf. 

August 12-15—Prime Minister Churchill 
and American and British officers visit 
Moscow and confer with Joseph Stalin 
on war strategy. 

August 19—British and Canadian Com- 
mandos and American “Rangers” test 
German invasion defenses in a large- 
scale raid on Dieppe, France. 

August 26—Duke of Kent, 39, youngest 
brother of King George VI of Britain, is 
killed in RAF flying boat crash in Scot- 
land while enroute to Iceland on active 
service, 

August 27—Soviet counter-attacks north- 
west of Moscow seek -to relieve mount- 
ing German pressure on Stalingrad, vital 
Volga River industrial center. 


7 THE NEAR EAST 


June 21~—Tobruk falls to Axis forces of 
Field Marshal Erwin Rommel. 

June 25—General Auchinleck succeeds 
Lieut. General Ritchie as Commander of 
British forces in Egypt. 

July 9—General Auchinleck stalls Rom- 
mel’s Egyptian drive at El Alamein, 65 
miles from naval base of Alexandria. 

July 30—First American combat forces 
arrive in E ~ 

August 10—Prime Minister Churchill visits 
El Alamein front on way to Moscow for 
war talks with Stalin) 

August 12—British aircraft carrier Eagle, 
cruiser Manchester, and Polish destroyer 
sunk during Axis attacks on convoy 
carrying supplies to Malta. 

meral Sir Harold R. L. G. 
Alexander, hero of Dunkirk and Burma 
fighting, replaces General Auchinleck as 
commander in Egypt. 

26—American bombers blast Axis 
ing in Suda Bay, Crete, and the 
Corinth Canal, Greece. 


News Highlights from June 1 to Sept. 1, 1942 


ie THE FAR EAST 


June 3—Japanese bombers raid Dutch Har- 
bor, Alaska. China signs master lend- 
lease agreement with U. S. 

June 5—Air-sea Battle of Midway results 
in “sinking of four Japanese aircraft car- 
riers and a dozen che warships. U. S. 
losses were one destroyer and one tanker 
sunk and an aircraft carrier damaged. 

June 12—Japanese landings are reported 
on Kiska, Attu, and Agattu Islands in the 
Aleutians. 

August 9—Mohandas K. Gandhi and other 
Indian leaders arrested after the All- 
India Congress party had approved a 
mass campaign of civil disobedience to 
support its demands for immediate inde- 
pendence. 

August 8-16—U. S. Marines, supported by 
Navy and aircraft, drive Japanese from 
Tulagi and other points in Solomon 
Islands. 

August 16—British police and troops act 
firmly to quell mobs at New Delhi, 
Bombay and other Indian cities. 

August 17—U. S. Marines destroy enemy 
seaplane base on Makin Island, northern- 
most of the Gilbert Islands. 

August 25-27—In air-naval Battle of the 
Solomon Islands, Army and Navy bomb- 
ers and warships repel large Japanese 
naval force moving toward Tulagi. A 
dozen or more enemy ships are damaged 
or sunk. 

August 27—Chinese counter-attacks take 
important cities in Chekiang and Kiangsi 
provinces, balk Japanese efforts to clear 
railroad from Shanghai to Canton. 


> THE OTHER AMERICAS 


June 1—Brazilian ship torpedoed off coast 
of Venezuela. 

June 24—President Robert M. Ortiz of 
Argentina resigns his post because of ill 
health. Ramon Castillo, Acting President 
sa July 3, 1940, becomes President in 
act. 

July 8—Dr. Alfonso Lopez, President-elect 
of Colombia, visits Washington as official 
guest of the Government, and promises 
close cooperation with the United States. 

July 30—Mexico and United States sign an 
eight-year agreement for inereased pro- 
duction of Mexican rubber. 

August 14—President Rios of Chile accepts 
President Roosevelt's invitation to visit 
the U. S. in October. 

August 19—Widespread anti-Axis demon- 
strations in Brazil because of Axis ship 
sinkings. President Avila Camacho of 
Mexico signs a decree of compulsory 
military service for men 18 to 45, begin- 
ning October 1. : 

August 22—Brazil declares war on Ger- 
many and Italy. 

August 25—Argentina, Paraguay, and Bo- 
livia join Uruguay and other American 
nations in giving Brazil non-belligerent 
rights. 
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SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD NEWS 


Russia and Egypt 
Menaced by Nazis 


Huge Russian and German armies 
are locked in a decisive struggle in the 
foothills of the Caucasus and on the 
banks of the Don River. More than a 
thousand miles away, the British Eighth 
Army and Marshal Rommel’s Africa 
Corps, pigmy armies by comparison, 
cautiously feel out the strength of 
each other on the sands of Egypt. Each 
is waiting for the moment to strike. 
Widely as they are separated, and 
greatly as they differ in size, these two 
battles are closely linked. 

Fighting retreat. WHen Hitler struck 
in late spring, the Russians did not have 
enough trained soldiers, enough, guns 
and planes and tanks, to stop him. They 
fought back stubbornly but they were 
forced to give ground. Since the be- 
ginning of the offensive, the Germans 
have won back more territory than they 
lost in last winter’s retreat. 


Fight for Oil 


The Nazis hit two ways. The Ger- 
mans are advancing in two directions. 
One force is fighting its way into the 
foothills of the Caucasus Mountains. If 
these troops get through the moun- 
tains to the great Russian oil fields near 
Baku, on the Caspian Sea, they will be 
able to cut off the main supply of oil 
which keeps the Russian planes and 
tanks going. If they get all the way 





across the mountains, they will land in 
Iran, which is a back door to Egypt. 
That is one of the links between the 
Russian and the Middle Eastern fronts. 
That is why what happens in Russia 
may affect what happens in Egypt. 


Try to Split Red Armies 


The other German advance is toward 
Stalingrad and the Volga River. If the 
Nazis reach the Volga, they will have 
cut the Russian armies in two. The Red 
forces in southern Russia will be iso- 
lated from those on the central and 
northern fronts. The troops in the south 
will be unable to get supplies and mu- 
nitions from the factories in the in- 
terior of Russia. Nor will they be able 
to draw on the British and American 
supplies which are coming into Russia 
through Murmansk and Archangel. The 
southern Russian armies will then be 
entirely dependent on the supply line 
through the Persian Gulf, Iran and the 
Caspian Sea. 

Back to back. If the British win in 
Egypt, the southern supply line to Rus- 
sia will be fairly safe. A German vic- 
tory in Egypt would permit the Nazis 
to spill over into Iraq and Iran, where 
they would be on the flank of the Per- 
sian Gulf supply line. What happens in 
Egypt, therefore, .can affect what hap- 
pens in Russia. 

The British-forces in the Middle East 
and their Russian allies in the Caucasus 
stand back to back against the Axis | 
armies which threaten them from two 





directions. 


Land and Air Raids 
On Western Front 


While American Marines were taking 
the offensive for the first time in the 
Solomon Islands, the Allies were also 
attacking the Germans in western Eu- 
rope. More than 10,000 Commandos 
raided Dieppe, on the coast of occupied 
France. j 

Experiment in invasion. This landin 
by Canadian, British, Fighting French 
and Americans was not meant to be the 
opening of a second front to relieve the 
German pressure on Russia. 

The raid was important as an ex- 
— in invasion, a sort of rehearsal 
or a second front. The Allied troops 
gained a great deal of practical experi- 
ence in the technique of landing on an 
enemy-held coast. 

Flying Fortresses prove themseives. 
Actual invasion of the Continent would 
be one way of opening a second front. 
Another way would be to step up the 
already heavy air raids with which the 
RAF has been pounding Germany all 


summer. ee Fortresses are 


proving that they be valuable part- 
ners of the Brittsh bombers in that task. 
The first performances of the Flyin 

Fortresses in the air over Europe prov 
that our best planes can take it. They 
shot down or damaged—without the loss 
of a single Fortress—6 out of 25 Focke- 
Wulf 190’s, Germany’s latest and best 
fighters. 
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Katherine Tracy 


Map shows where United States Marines battled for Solomon Islands. inset 
shows Solomon Islands in relation to New Guinea, New Britain, Australia. 


Bottlenecks Cramp War Production 


Planes and tanks and guns are pour- 
ing from American factories in an ever- 
increasing stream. But we are not reach- 
ing the high production goal set at the 
beginning of the-war. There are a num- 
ber of reasons why this is so. Among 
the most important are the “bottle- 
necks” (shortages) of certain raw ma- 
terials which we are beginning to feel. 

Stretching our rubber. The rubber 
shortage is one of the most serious. We 
will need 1,200,000 tons of rubber next 
year. We can get none from the Far East, 
which used to supply practically all 
our needs. Latin America can send us 
only 30,000 tons of natural rubber, plus 
10,000 tons more from Mexican gua- 
yule. The synthetic rubber industry is 
being developed as rapidly as possible, 
but takes time. Rubber Coordinator 
Arthur B. Newhall says that the produc- 
tion of 350,000 tons of synthetic rub- 
ber next year would be “a miracle.” 

To fill even our mili needs of rub- 
ber we will have to draw heavily on the 
stockpile built up before the war, which 
amounted to about 900,000 tons at the 
beginning of this year. There will be 


practi no rubber for civilian uses. 
It may even become n ry to take. 
some of the rubber now in hands 


of civilians. The first step along this 
line was the nation-wide drive for scrap 
rubber launched by the President in 


une. 

ye ES nr a cae 
shortages are in metal. “I see times 
ahead,” said Williara L. Batt of the War 
Production Board, “when 4 shipway 
may stand idle for lack of steel and an 
ammunition line may slow down for 
lack of copper and brass.” 





Steel is the king of War metals, and 
a steel shortage is already appearing. 
Plans had been made to increase our 
capacity to make steel 10 million 
tons. But this has had to be cut by 30 
to 35 per cent. We did not have the 
steel with which to build plants to make 
more steel. Since it takes steel to make 
steel, the shortage creates a vicious 
circle. 

Tin cans and bank doors. The tin 
situation is also bad. The 100,000 tons 
of tin which we used to import each 
year from the Far East-have been cut 
off. Bolivia can send us only about 18,- 


, 000 tons a year. So the tin can is dis- 


appearing from grocery shelves, and the 
Government is collecting old tin cans 
and toothpaste tubes. 

We not get oe copper this 
year, either. WPB is planning to ac- 
quire a million tons of civilian copper. 
Some of this will be secured by melting 
down name plates, statues and bronze 
bank ‘doors. 

Men wanted. Finally, there is’ the 
man-power bottleneck. This summer 
nearly 59 million Americans were “gain- 
fully employed.” About 9 million of 
them are working in. war plants. This 
number will probably rise to 18 million 
by next year, and it may reach 25 mil- 
lion by 1944. This is in addition to the 
millions of men in the armed forces. 

Where are these workers to come 
from? Some can be shifted from non- 


" essential industries. But millions of new 


workers will have to found. Finding the 
workers and getting them to the right 
jobs is the of ot War Man Power 
Commission, set up in June with Paul 
V. McNutt as chairman. 
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Allied Offensives 
- Hitthe Japanese 


The air and sea assault which the 
Japanese launched against American 
Marines in the Solomon Islands shows 
how seriously the Japanese take the loss 
of these islands. 

First step forward. The attack in 
which the Marines drove the Japanese 
from four of the Solomon Islands was 
the first American offensive against the 
Axis on land. By this action, we have 
removed a threat to our vital supply 
lines through the Pacific, and have 
eliminated a menace to Australia. Our 

lanes are now in a better position to 
mb Japanese bases on New Ireland, 
New Britain and New Guinea. 

This first offensive after long, weary 
months of retreat and defensive action 
has had-a good effect on morale.in the 
United States, Australia and New Zea- 
land. 

The Chinese strike. The Chinese were 
peng! encouraged by our first of- 
e1.sive blow, as well as by the planes 
and pilots we have sent to help them 
beat off the pe in China. They 
immediately launched an offensive. of 
their own. 

The Chinese have already retaken 
much of the area along the Hangchow- 
Nanchang railroad, which the Japanese 
had captured earlier in the summer. 
And they are pressing on the cities of 
Chushien and Lishui, the two best sites 
from which to launch air raids against 
Japan. The Chinese reported: that the 
Japanese seemed to be withdrawing 
many of their. troops from China. It 
looked as though they might be pre- 
paring to attack either Russia or India. 

















Coakley in Washington Post 


Devil Dog Days! 














War-Time Primaries 
Show No Main Trend 


Political leaders had been waiting 
eagerly for the 1942 primary elections. 
They had hoped that the elections 

t indicate something of the public's 
fedling about the conduct of the war. 


Most of the returns are now in, and 
they do not prove a thing. Practically 
all of the present Congressmen who 
ran for re-nomination were successful. 
The followers of President Roosevelt 
were out to defeat all candidates, in 
either party, who had been opposed 
to the President’s foreign policy before 
the war. In some cases they were suc- 
cessful, in others the isolationists won. 

“Big Jim” wins. One of the most in- 
teresting political situations was in New 
York, where a Governor is to be elected 
in November. “Big Jim” Farley, New 
York State Democratic chairman, was 
backing Attorney General John J. Ben- 
nett. When the campaign got under way 
President Roosevelt came out against 
Bennett, urged the nomination of New 
Deal Senator James M. Mead. 

Bennett won the nomination. This 
was a severe blow to the President in 
his own state. 

' New York Republicans nominated 
“Gang-Buster” Thomas E. Dewey. 





German Saboteurs 
Get Stern Justice 


“If any lives were ever justly forfeit 
to the law, these men’s were.” This 
comment of the New York Times was 
echoed by the whole nation as six of 
eight Nazi saboteurs were electrocuted 
in Washington. They had been captured 
by the Coast Guard and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation after landin ve Ss 
Long Island and Florida beaches from 
submarines. 

First time in 77 years. The saboteurs 
were tried and convicted by a Military 
Commission set up by the President. 
It was the first time in 77 years that a 
trial of this kind had been held in the 
United States. The last one had led to 
the execution of four persons as con- 
spirators in the Lincoln assassination. 

First time in history. Other enemies 
within our gates felt the heavy hand of 
the law. William Dudley Pelley, leader 
of the fascist Silver Shirts, was con- 
victed of sedition in connection with 
articles published in his magazine, The 
Galilean. Max Stephan, Detroit restau- 
rant owner, was convicted of treason 
because he harbored a German prisoner 
of war escaped from Canada. Stephan 
was sentenced to be hanged. 
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Map vy H. C. Detje. Copyright 1942 by Field Publications 


Map shows Russian front in Caucasus. Across mountains from Nazis is Baku. 


British Combat New 
Sit-Down in India 


Shall India be given the right to 
govern itself now, or at the end of the 
war? Because the Indians and their 
British rulers cannot agree on the an- 
swer to that question, India today is 
torn with riots and bloodshed instead 
of facing the threatening Japanese with 
a united front. 

The Indian answer. Unless they are 
given immediate independence, say 
Mohandas Gandhi and his followers, 
they will not lift a hand to defend 
themselves against the Pe anese. Why, 
they ask, should they fight for a free- 
dom that they do not themselves 
possess? If granted independence, how- 
ever, they say that India would “whole- 
heartedly and unreservedly declare it- 
self on the side of the United Nations, 
agreeing to meet the Japanese or any 
other aggressor with armed resistance.” 

The British answer. The British rulers 
of India have promised to grant self- 
government when the war ends. They 
say that to attempt to set up a new 
kind of government at this critical mo- 
ment would only cause confusion and 
weaken India’s war effort. 


Liudmila Pavlichenko, Senior Lieu- 
tenant in the Soviet Army, is a sniper 
credited with 309 German casualties. 


She is in Washington as delegate to 
the International Student Assembly. 


Women in Uniform 
In Waacs and Waves 


Eight hundred officer candidates for 
the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps are 
living in barracks at Fort Des Moines, 
studying and drilling. By December the 
school will be graduating 1,000 Waacs 
and taking in 1,000 recruits every week. 

Waves (Women Appointed for Vol- 
unteer Emergency Service), Navy rivals 
of the Waacs, have just begun training 
at Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Eventually there will be 11,000 Waves, 
under the command of Lieut. Com-’ 
mander Mildred H. MacAfee, President 
of Wellesley, College. 
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OTHING could symbolize better 
‘the spirit with which America is 
waging war than the way Wash- 
ington, has risen to pay tribute to Henry 
J. Kaiser, the maker of dams and ships, 
who now is confident we can beat 
Axis with flying cargo boats. His plan 
is to lick the Nazi submarine menace by 
flying United States-produced materiel 
in gant ships of the air to every front 
in the global war. i 
Henry Kaiser is used to overcoming 
opposition and doubt. Nothing pleases 
him more than first having to convince 
someone—or a lot of people—that the 
job can be done. Then he will tear into 
the task, producing the results in less 
time than his agreement calls for. 
That was the way he built Boulder 
Dam, one of the most gigantic construc- 
tion feats in history. He finished it two 
years ahead of the time stated in his 
government contract. At Bonneville, 
across the wide and swift Columbia 
River, he did what army engineers said 
was impossible, But the Bonneville dam 
is there today to disprove overcautious 
prophecies. 
Mr. Kaiser never saw a ship launched 


i] 
Our Capital Correspondent 


INSIDE WASHINGTON, Scho- 
lastic’s weekly news letter from the 
nation’s capital, will mot be a detailed 
news report of national affairs. In- 
stead, it will give you a first-hand, 
colorful story of the forces and per- 
sonalities that are shaping the far- 
flung activities of our Federal Gov- 
ernment. Washington today, at the 
heart of the total war effort, is not- 
only the capital of the United States: 
it is the pulsating nerve center of 
the 28 United Nations. 


Mr. Creighton J. Hill, whg will | 


conduct this important department, 
knows Washington inside-but. As 
Director of the Washington Bureau 
of the Babson Statistical Organiza- 
tion, he prepares a weekly digest and 
forecast for business men. He is a 
journalist of long and varied experi- 
ence, starting at 16 when he became 
a cub reporter on the Boston Herald. 
He was a foreign correspondent in 
Germany and-France during the post- 
war years of Hitler’s rise to power. 





By Creighton J. Hill 


before he went into the business of 
making ships. The man who is known as 
the nation’s No. 1 Shipbuilder today still 
talks of the “front end” of a ship. He 
went into the shipbuilding industry the 
way he tackles everything else—by con- 
sidering it a job of getting the necessary 
equipment. 

Just as Mr. Kaiser smashed to smith- 
ereens the hidebound traditions and 
time-wasting techniques of _shipbuild- 
ing, so he views the building of planes. 
The day before he reached Washington 
to testify before a Senate committee, 
its members had been listening to Eddie 
Rickenbacker, World War I ace and 
now president of Eastern Airlines. 

Eddie Rickenbacker paused in his 
testimony to pay personal tribute to 
Mr. Kaiser. “He is a great builder,” he 
said, “and in his own line he is one of 
the greatest. But he does not know the 
aviation industry and when he says. he 
can build cargo planes in a shipyard 
he simply does not know what (3 is 
talking about.” 

Next day, Mr. Kaiser arrived in 
Washington. Baldheaded, thickset, vig- 
orous, his tremendous exuberance be- 
lies his 60 years. He beamed good 
humor as he glanced around at assem- 
bled Senators. His manner even before 
he started talking was contagious. 

“This guy knows what he’s up to,” 
said one Washington newspaperman to 
me before the hearing was scarcely 
under way. And Mr. Kaiser does know 
what he is up to. Before he left Wash- 
ington, he had started the ball rolling 
which will not stop until heavily-laden 
cargo flying boats begin to roar aeross 
the seven seas laden with the supplies 
of wat. 

Mr. Kaiser has now received author- 
ity from Donald Nelson, head of the 
War Production Board, -to build 100 
of the 70-ton transports. All he must 
do is to complete the job without tak- 
ing essential materials away from the 
aircraft industry. That's an almost im- 
possible obstacle. The total will be 
stepped up to 500 as soon as the pro- 
gram is demonstrated to be practicable. 

Mr. Kaiser promises the first of his 
cargo planes not later than next June. 
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Washington observers are betting heTl 
deliver them. 

Henry Kaiser. represents a new type 
of American industrial leader. We had 
one dynasty of leaders during the dec- 
ades following the Civil War. They 
built our railroads, dug for oil, pushed 
back the frontiers, established our finan- 
cial system. They might be symbolized 
by James J. Hill or J. P. Morgan, senior. 
They represented a vigorous, not too 
scrupulous, romantic and swashbuck- 
ling type of American. 

Then came the new men—men like 
Henry Ford. They had the genius of 
invention and organization. They were 
brilliant in their own fields, but pro- 
vincial and often childlike outside of 
these special spheres. 

Today a third type is emerging—well 
integrated, with a sense of perspective. 
Seeing Henry Kaiser and Donald Nel- 
son together, I was struck by a certain 
similarity between the two men. It is 
more than physical. 

Both men have the quiet genius of 
knowing how to survey the total job, 
appraise what is needed, assemble the 
materials, and drive the task through 
with thoroughness and efficiency, with- 
out losing sight of the human element. 

Henry Kaiser’s methods have the in- 
formality of an old shoe. There is no 
pomposity about him. But there is no 
nonsense about him either. He wants 
the job done—and no fooling. 

He likes people—particularly the 
young men in his organization. He 
gives them every chance to show what 
they have on the~ball. He represents 
the type of American who will be called 
upon to help ia the Herculean task of 
reorganizing the world after this war 
is over. He is the 1942 model of the 
American business man. Keep your eye 
on him. 





cameos News Photo 
Henry Kaiser, who uses assembly 
line methods to build ships, told 
Senate his plan for cargo planes. 
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ROGER WILLIAMS (1603-1683) 


His Little Colony of “Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations” Was a Cradle of Liberty in the New World. 


NY English settlers came 

to the New World because 
they desired.to worship God in 
their own way. Back home, 
every person had to belong to 
the Church of England. 

In 1620 a group of Pilgrims, 
known as Separatists because 
they wanted to form their own 
churches, landed at Plymouth 
Rock. About ten years later the 
Puritans, who wished to ‘purify’ 


the Anglican Church by chang- 
ing some of its customs, settled 
along. Massachusetts Bay. In 


1634 Roman Catholics settled 


in Maryland. 
The Puritans persecuted those 
who disagreed with Puritan 


ideas. Among those who dis- Yo 


agreed was the young Sep- 
aratist minister Roger Williams, 


who practiced as well as 
preached the ‘Four Freedoms.’ 


Ke : is! THE 
P THESE TRUTHS (N YOUR MIN 
pon HAS NO RIGHT TO GIVE AWAY LANDS 


MA BELONGING TO THE 
Aaa BE PUNISHED FOR 
PEOPLE SHOULD NOT BE 

A THE CHURCH! 


GANDING AT BOSTON IN 1631 WITH HIS YOUNG WIFE,|_ 


INDIANS. NO MAN SHOULD 
HIS RELIGIOUS BELIEFS! THE 
TAXED TO SUPPORT & 


CHURCH AND STATE 
SHOULD BE 
» SEPARATE! 





> £ ROGER, ISTO 
my AY CUERICA WHERE 
60 10 oELIEFS MAY NOT fe 
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USE SO MUCH 
OPPOSITIONY 


FRIENDED BY THE GREAT JUOGE, SIR 
EDWARD COKE, WHO SENT HIM TO PEM- 
BROKE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, TO STUDY 
LAW. BUT WILLIAMS TURNED TO THE 





MINISTRY, SOON BECAME A SEPARATIST. 





MARY BARNARD, WILLIAMS BECAME A POPULAR 
MINISTER AT PLYMOUTH AND LATER AT SALEM. BUT 
HIS LIBERAL VIEWS SOON ANGERED THE PURITANS OF 
MASSACHUSETTS BAY COLONY WHO DISAGREED WITH HI 








DENTENCE OF BANISHMENT WAS DELAYED TO SPRING 
ON CONDITION THAT WILLIAMS CEASE HIS TEACHING. 

WHEN HE CONTINUED DISCUSSING HIS VIEWS, AN ATTEMPT 
WAS MADE TO KIDNAP AND SEND HIM BACK TO ENGLAND. 
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EQYVARNED OF THE PLOT, WILLIAMS 
ESCAPED TO THE WILDERNESS AND 
WAS SHELTERED BY THE NARRAGAN- 
SETT INDIANS UNTIL SPRING, WHEN 

HE WAS JOINED BY FOUR FRIENDS. 





"MEMGRANCE OF GOD'S 
ciFUL PROVIDENCE iw my 


am DISTR PROVIDENCE / 


Z-)FTER FOUNDING PROVIDENCE IN 
1636, WILLIAMS ESTABLISHED THE 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH IN AMERICA, 
BUT SOON LEFT IT TO BECOME A 








“SEEKER” OR INDEPENDENT. 





7 D0 YOU HEAR OF THar 
SEWER WHERE EVERYBODY 
Ag HIS. OWN RELIGION 
AND ANY. 'BOOY 
CAN VOTE 2 





COLONY. BUT DURING HIS TIME RHODE 
ISLAND WAS THE ONLY PLACE IN THE 
CIVILIZED WORLD WHERE PEOPLE 
WERE TREATED WITH EQUAL FAIRNESS 











REGARDLESS OF RACE-OR RELIGION/ 








Charlies Phelps Cushing 


“Offensive” Weapons Thal Strike the Enemy Hard Must Come First 


WAR production in July, 
UJ S 1942, was three and one- 
S WE half times as great as in 
November, 1941, the month before 
Pearl Harbor. The output of all kinds 
of arms for the first six months of 1942 
was one and one-half times as great as 
during all of 1941. = 

These figures indicated that the na- 
tion’s war production program was 
moving ahead. But there was other evi- 
dence that all was not well along the 
production front. 

Reports from several states told of 
plants slowing down or halting opera- 
tions because of shortages of steel, cop- 
per, nickel and other raw materials. A 
shortage of steel plates forced the U.S. 


Maritime Commission to cancel a con- 


tract for the construction of 200 Liberty 
ships at the A. J. Higgins shipyard in 
New Orleans. Observers warned that a 
lack of raw materials might keep in- 
dustry from reaching the President's 
1942 production goal of 60,0000 air- 
planes, 45,000 tanks, 20,000 antiair- 
craft guns, and 8,000,000 tons of ship- 
ing. 
e Charges were made that Donald M. 
Nelson, Chairman of the War Produc- 


tion Board, had not used his full au- 
thority to bring about better teamwork 
among the WPB, Army, Navy, U. S. 
Maritime Commission. Critics said Nel- 
son was “too easy-going.” 

Returning to Washington after a 
short vacation, Nelson convinced news- 
papermen that he was ready to “get 
tough.” “I am in charge of the war 
production program,” he said as he 
slammed his fist on the table, “The 
Army, Navy, and Maritime Commission 
are working for me. They can’t exercise 
a veto over me without going to the 
President—and they haven't done that 
yet.” 
Mr. Nelson went on to deny that 
there had been any slowing down of 
war production as a whole on account 
of raw material shortages. He did ad- 
mit that production of some items, 
notably combat airplanes, had lagged 
behind schedule. The big job right now, 
he added, is to bring our program into 


- balance and make sure that we use our 


materials and machines wisely, 

Back of the need for “balance” is 
this fact: America’s war industry has 
grown so fast that there is no longer 
enough raw material to keep all plants 


going full tilt all the time. So the armed 
services must decide which things they 
want first and most. The WPB will then 
balance Army-Navy demands and civil- 
ian needs with the available supply of 
raw material, 

From now on,. scarce supplies of 
steel, copper, nickel, etc. will be used 
to produce “offensive” weapons instead 
of “defensive” weapons. Every item of 
war equipment will be tested against 
this formula: How soon and how hard 
can this item strike the enemy or di- 
rectly contribute to striking him? 

Measured in this way, a heavy truck 
would not rank very high. A tank would 
rank ahead of a truck because it has 
direct striking power once it gets to the 
battle line. But the tank cannot deliver 
itself across the oceans. 

A four-engine bomber, on the other 
hand, is an important offensive weapon. 
It can get to any one of the fighting 
fronts within one to four days, and can 
immediately be used to drop tons of 
bombs on the enemy. 

Cargo vessels also rank high on the 
list of “offensive weapons.” Many 
bombers.can be flown across the ocean. 
Some cannot be flown across and must 





go in ships. Ships also must move the 
men, fuel, bombs, and spare parts nec- 
essary to keep our bombers in the air 
over Germany. 

The new formula for measuring the 
value of weapons of war should help 
settle differences between the WPB and 
the armed services. Instead of saying 
“we must have everything immedi- 
ately,” the Army and Navy will say, 
“these weapons we must have.” 


“Balancing” Production 

Chairman Nelson also outlined plans 
to balance production so that the out- 
put of all weapons moves along at an 
even speed. For instance, many thou- 
sands of plants now produce some es- 
sential part of a fighting weapon. From 
these plants, at the proper time, must 
come the right number of tank guns 
and tank hulls, of airplane engines and 
airplane fuselages, of shelt cases and 
shell fuses. 

This program must balance so per- 
_ fectly that we do not have more tank 
guns than hulls, more airplane engines 
than fuselages, and more shell cases 
than fuses on hand on a certain day. 
One reason for the serious lag in com- 
bat plane production is that a large 
number of these craft are standing 
around waiting for some missing part. 

“Balancing” aircraft production will 
mean the speeding up of some plants 
making whe sn Other plants will be 
switched to the production of items 
which are scarce. Some plants may be 
closed if they are using critical ma- 
terials to make parts not needed im- 
mediately. 


The Mistakes We've Made 
Nelson’s biggest job is to speed 
the flow of raw materials to war 
plants. Critics say that bad manage- 
ment of our raw material supply has 
caused some of the shortages. They 
nog out that America makes 88,000,- 
tons of steel a year and Germany 
about 40,000,000 tons. We have 2,- 
200,000 tons of copper a year and Ger- 
many only 200,000 tons. We or our 
allies have control of 95 per cent of 


Charies Phelps Cushing 


the world’s nickel supplies and Ger- 
many has only 5 per cent. Still Ger- 
many gets along fairly well with her 
supplies, while we have shortages of 
steel, copper, and nickel. Unless mis- 
takes are corrected quickly the U. S. 
may turn less steel into weapons in 
1942 than will Germany. We've got to 
put “guns ahead of butter,” just as Ger- 
many did more than seven years ago. 

The WPB made its first mistake when 
it tried to keep the people supplied 
with civilian goods (refrigerators, lawn 
mowers, household gadgets, etc.) ; while 
trying to equip an expanding Army 
and Navy. Except for the automobile 
industry, the changing over of other 
industries to war production was de- 
layed several yn 

It is true also that the WPB failed 
to realize how fast our new and con- 
verted industries would get into mass 
production of war goods. Added to this 
unexpected demand for materials were 
the wasteful demands of civilian indus- 
tries and the Army and Navy. The 
armed services ordered metal furniture. 
They required stainless steel for laun- 
dry equipment. The Army wanted rub- 
ber pads for ash trays. Steel was used 
for airplane hangars while industry 
lacked steel to produce more airplanes. 


A New Start 
The" WPB is now working to correct 
mistakes in handling raw materials, 
which will be released to plants onl 
as they are needed for a job. WPB's 
copper branch already claims to have 
a record of every pound of copper mov- 
ing from mines to factories. 
Steel, the backbone of war 
tion, will be supplied first to 


out “ 


roduc- 
actories 
ensive” weapons for 


rer 
immediate use. Whatever’ steel is left . 


over will be available for the bare es- 
sentials of civilian living. This doesn’t 
mean that steel will be used for thin 
to make le more comfortable. It 
means steel for repairs to locomotives 
and freight cars, and for mines whose 
r and nickel is “=~ needed. 
other steps are being taken to 
increase the flow of raw materials to 


Tanks a Million! Trainload of tanks 
to strike the enemy gets green 
light from factory to loading port. 


war plants. One is the revision of con- 
struction plans to reduce the amount 
of scarce materials used. The Army, for 
example, saved 750 tons of rubber by 
making changes in wy yar tires. An- 
other step is the use of substitutes for 
scarce materials. Equally, if not more 
important, is the third step — salvage 
drives to bring in scrap iron and steel, 
copper, tin, and rubber, as well as 
waste kitchen fats for making explo- 
sives. Your home kitchen must help to 
make up the loss in oil and fat sup- 
plies caused by Japan’s conquests in 
the Far East. 


The Steel Controversy 


After considerable delay, the WPB 
has approved an expansion in steel pro- 
duction to help ease the serious short- 
age of this all-important material. This 
expansion requires steel plates and 
beams which are needed for vital ships. 
Therefore, the WPB said it had to con- 
sider carefully whether the materials 
needed for more steel mills could be 
spared from the immediate job of turn- 
ing out more “offensive” weapons. Con- 
struction of synthetic rubber plants has 
been didayed 1 in part by shortages of 
steel and other critical materials. 

The WPB’s delay in ordering steel 
expansion has brought sharp criticism. 

Frederick Libbey, WPB engineer, re- 
cently completed a study of the WPB’s 
Iron and Steel Branch. His — 
charged that dollar-a-year men 
the big steel companies have influenced 
policy in the Iron and Steel Branch, 
and have delayed steel expansion 
“solely because of a desire to k 
control of the industry after the war. 
He said the big steel companies have 
not given small companies a chance to 
take part in the steel expansion pro- 
gram. He added that the Iron and 
Steel Branch dollar-a-year men were 
mainly salesmen, instead of engineers . 
who Ble how to plan production. 

Libbey was discharged by the WPB 
shortly after his report was completed. 
Chairman Nelson said Libbey was dis- 
missed because he had discussed his 
report with newspapermen before it 
was seen by WPB officials. Labor lead- 
ers charged that he was “fired for tell- 
ing the truth” about the failure of the 
doilar-a-year men. Nelson angrily re- 
plied that “we have the best men in 
the steel industry and we're going to 
keep them.” In answer to complaints 
that labor leaders had been “frozen 
out” of WPB affairs, Nelson said 

, “Labor has not been frozen 
out of anything. We welcome labor's 


counsel... . 
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[HE SEVEN-FRONT 


at Russia in Siberia? 


U.S. Rangers were among Comman- 
des who raided Dieppe. Rangers 
took their name from Robert Rogers’ 
Rangers, famed Indian fighters of 
the French and Indian Wars (1754). 


HE next three months may be the 

“Valley Forge” period of World 

War II. Hitler’s bid for victory 
this year is approaching its climax. The 
length of the war, perhaps its outcome, 
may well depend on what happens on 
world battlefronts between now and the 
first snows of winter. 

On the most important front, the one 
in Russia, the situation is almost des- 
perate. Heedless of losses, determined 
to eliminate Russia from the war at any 
cost, Hitler is throwing all the mecha- 
nized mex. og the Wehrmacht into one 
last smashing blow at the Red Army. 
The Russians are hitting back with all 
they've got, but they are yielding im- 
portant ground. 

Hitler is after Astrakhan and Stalin- 
grad and the oil wells of the Caucasus. 


If the Nazis could cut off the Russian. 


-army from its sources of oil supply, this 
might hurt it as badly as would a great 
military defeat. 

_ The Nazis have already captured the 


Maikop field, which produced about 7 © 


per cent of Russia’s oil. They are getting 


Right: Generals directing oper- 
ations of U. S. forces from Brit- 

ain check over a map. Left to 
right: Seated — Maj. Gen. 
Spaatz; Lt. Gen. Eisenhower; p> 
Maj. Gen. Frank. Standing— 
Brig. Gen. Enker; Brig. Gen. 
Hunter: Brig. Gen. Candee. 


Will Japan Miele) 


Will the RAF Smash Ger 


close to Grozny, from which comes 8 to 
11 per cent of the fuel for the Red war 
machine. The rugged Caucasus Moun- 
tains, however, still stand between the 
Nazis and the great wells around the 
Caspian Sea near Baku. These wells 
supply the greater part of the Soviet 
Army's oil. Baku is one of Hitler’s two 
main objectives. 

Hitler’s other main objective is the 
Volga River and the railroad which runs 
closely parallel to it. This is another 
great Russian supply line. The Red 
Army’s chief weakness is its lack of suf- 
ficient planes, tanks and big guns. Brit- 
ish American iimbestile to supply 
that lack are reaching Russia by way of 
the Persian Gulf, the jan Sea and 
the Volga River. If the Russians should 
lose Baku on the marshy shores of the 
Habe 3g Sea, and-.Stalingrad on the 
banks of the Volga, their military 
strength in Europe would be crippled if 
not destroyed. 

Nor are the Germans the only peril 
to Russia. At any moment the Japanese 
may stab Russia in the back through 
Siberia. But the Japanese would find the 
Soviet Far East no easy nut to crack. 

Troops were rushed westward from 


man Industry? 


Siberia last year to save Moscow. But 
there are probably still between 600,000 
and 800,000 Red Army men left in the 
Far East, together with 3,000 planes 
and 2,300 armored vehicles. And the 
Soviet Union has a Pacific fleet made 
up of 18 destroyers, 90 submarines, 80 
coastal motor boats, 32 gunboats and 
75 armored motor boats, with 500 
sailors to man them. 


Marines Land Punches in Solomons 


One thing that might make the 
Japanese hesitate to take on a new 
enemy would be the recent American 
victories in the South Pacific. The first 
good news came from the Pacific last 
May and June, when our warships and 
planes soundly trounced and badly 
damaged the Japanese fleet in the Bat- 
tles of the Coral Sea and of Midway. 
And recently the Marines landed in the 
Solomons and in the Gilbert Islands, 
and have the situation well in hand. 

These engagements are the first offen- 
sive blows we have struck with land 
troops. But they have what military men 
call a “limited objective.” They are not 
an all-out bid for total victory like Hit- 
ler’s attack in Russia. They are tmtended 
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to take us just one step toward victory. 

The “limited objective” of the Solo- 
mons expedition is to clear the Japanese 
out of the Solomon Islands. This would 
make our shipping lanes to Australia, 
which passes within a thousand miles 
of the Solomons, much more secure. 
It also would remove a threat to Aus- 
tralia itself, which is only 700 miles 
from the islands. 

The air over western Europe is an- 
other front on which the United Nations 
hold the initiative. The Royal Air Force 
took the offensive on a large scale early 
in June. On six nights, between May 
30 and June 6, the British sent more 
than 7,000 planes over Nazi Europe 
and dropped 3,000 tons of bombs on 
Cologne, 1,000 tons on the psn in- 
dustries of the Ruhr valley, and smaller 
amounts on German port cities and Ger- 
man establishments in the occupied 
countries. Eight square miles of Cologne 
was laid in ruins. 

Raids of this intensity could not be 
kept up every day. But night after 
night hundreds of British Lancasters 
are over the Reich, dropping their 
“block-busters” on the factories and 
— which supply Hitler’s army 
and navy. 

On August 17, American Flying 
Fortresses made their first appearance 
over Europe. They carried out a day- 
light bombing raid on occupied France 
and returned without loss to their Brit- 
ish bases. 

It is difficult to discover just how 
much damage these raids are doing to 
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the German war effort. We may draw 
our own conclusions from a recent re- 
port that the I. G. Farbenindustrie, 
leading German chemical concern, will 
transfer the major part of its produc- 
tion from Frankfor. on the Main to 
Norway. 

Heartening news was made August 
19 at Dieppe, a fishing town on the 
coast of occupied France. More than 
10,000 Allied Commandos landed along 
a nine-mile stretch of beach. The Brit- 
ish Navy and the RAF backed up the 
raid and Dieppe was left a smoulder- 
ing ruin. This was the first Commando 
raid in which the Rangers—a special 
unit of the U.S. Army—took part. 

The great raid on Dieppe followed 
Winston Churchill’s historic four-day 
conference with Joseph Stalin in Mos- 
cow. There was no announcement of 
the decisions that were reached at that 
meeting. But if Germans wondered 
whether Allied forces would open a 
second front on the continent and re- 
lieve the pressure on Russia, the raid 
on Dieppe; which proved that beach- 
heads could be set up and held in the 
face of German strength, may have 
béen an answer. 


War on the Atlantic 


In the Battle of the Atlantic we are 
still on the defensive, but there are signs 
of improvement. 

Shipping losses were terrific during 
the spring and early summer. At one 
time tanker operation along our coasts 
was suspended altogether. We were 
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Commandos in camouflaged inva- 
sion barges come home from 

raid. Soldier on left had trouser leg 
tern away in fighting during raid. 





coma merchant ships at the rate of 
two a day, but Gernfan submarines 
were sinking them faster than that. 

n recent weeks, as our anti-sub- 
marine measures have become stronger 
and more efficient, the tide sems to 
have turned and ship sinkings have been 
considerably reduced. ~~ 

It cannot be said too often that the 
Atlantic sea lanes form one of our most 
important war fronts. If we do not de- 
feat the U-boats our offensive power 
everywhere will be crippled, as will 
the strength of our allies, the British . 
and the Russians. 

This brings us back around the world 
to the point from which we started: 
Russia. And it turns our attention to one 
final front, and one which is closely re- 
lated to the struggle in the foothills of 
the Caucasus. 


War in the Desert 


If the Nazis succeed in crossing the 
Caucasus Mountains and move into 
Transcaucasia, they will be within strik- 
ing distance of Iran and Iraq. A Ger- 
man army in these countries would be 
one arm of a giant nut-cracker poised 
to crush the entire Middle East. 

The other arm of the nut-cracker 
would be the African Corps of Field 
Marshal Erwin Rommel, which stands 
now almost at Alexandria, waiting for 
the moment to strike. 

This is another front full of peril tor 
the United Nations. Last May, the Brit- 
ish held a strong line from the seacoast 
near E] Gazala, west of Tobruk, south- 
ward for about 50 miles into the desert. 
On May 27, Marshal Rommel began a 
large-scale attack on that line. The Brit- 
ish held, then counterattacked. They 
seemed to be having all the better of 
it. But the “Old Fox of the Desert” 
lured them into a trap and wiped out 
most of their tank force. 

The British were driven back along 
the coastal road with Rommel in hot 
— Tobruk surrendered in 12 

ours, and 30,000 British troops were 
captured. 

The British finally dug in at E] Ala- 
mein, only 65 miles from the great 
naval base at Alexandria. Each side now 
is trying desperately to bring up rein- 
forcements before the other can start a 
new offensive. Rommel’s__reinforce- 
ments come by sea and air over a short 
route from Greece, while the British 
have to bring theirs from thousands of 
miles away. Time may therefore be on 
the side of the Germans, and the longer 
the stalemate lasts the greater is 
threat to Egypt and the whole Middle 
East. 



































THEU-BOAT 
MENACE IN 
TWO WARS 








EPORTS in August indicated that 
R cargo ship siokioas in American 
waters are fewer now than at any 
time since early spring. But the subma- 
rine menace has not been beaten. 
Since January, 353 ee — 
‘0 shi ing supplies to Britain, 
a the Middle East, and tank- 
ers g vital fuel to the Atlantic 
coast states, have been sunk by Axis 
raiders in American pie 
Despite a record-breaking output 
ef ships in American shipyards, the 
Nations still lack cargo ships to 
supply world-wide battle fronts. More 
destroyers and patrol boats are needed 
to convoy sitatadth ships and tankers. 
Great fleets of cargo-carrying planes 
also have been suggested as a means of 
beating the submarine menace. 
Once before this same weapon of 
warfare seemed to assure German vic- 
in 1917. It is sometimes forgotten 
that the World War was won as much 
on sea as on land; that the high point of 
German success was not the great March 
offensive of 1918 but the U-boat offen- 
sive of the previous year. It is not with- 
out interest to recall, now, the history 
of that offensive or to recount the man- 
ner in which it was met and destroyed. 
At the beginning of World War I, as 


of this one, the British controlled the 


seas and Allied merchantmen freely 
traversed the lanes of commerce. Ger- 
many struck at this commerce with her 


new weapon, the submarine. Even in . 


the opening months of the war, Allied 
and neutral losses were high. In 1915, 
1,700,000 tons of shipping went down; 
in 1916 the figure soared to 2,800,000 
tons, and total shipping available to the 
British was reduced to about twenty 
million tons—approximately the tonnage 
which the British control today. 


Then Germany made a fateful deci- ; 


sion. The warfare on the Western front 
was deadlocked, and the German High 
Command decided to try unrestricted 














Somewhere in the North Atlantic, a 
U. S. Coast Guardsman writes a mes- 
sage on a depth charge. Popularly 
called “ash cans,” depth charges 
are used in anti-submarine warfare. 
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(we would now call it “all-out”) subma- 
rine warfare. The Germans confidently 
believed, just as they believe now, that 
such unrestricted warfare, if successful, 
would starve England into submission. 

But there was one grave danger in 
this policy. That was the effect of un- 
restricted warfare on the United States. 
Would such submarine attacks bring 
the United States into the war on the 
side of the Allies? And if it did, would 
the United States be able to make her 
effort felt in time? 

The German High Command an- 
swered the first question in the affirma- 
tive. American <ntry was taken for 
granted. 

They answered the second question 
in the negative. It was thought certain 


that the United States could not swing 


into action in time to make a difference. 
That was where the Germans made 
their fatal mistake. 

The U-boat campaign got under way 
in February, 1917, and was at first spec- 
tacularly successful. Within five months 
British and neutral. losses had soated 
to almost four million tons. 

When .the American Admiral Sims 
went to England to discuss the situa- 
tion with the British Admiralty, the sit- 
uation was desperate. “It looks as 
though the Germans were winning the 
war, Admiral Sims said. “They will 
win unless -we can stop these losses,” 
Jellicoe, the British admiral, replied. 

Faced, then, with certain defeat if 
the U-boat campaign went on, the 
British and Americans swung into ac- 
tion. The younger American officers 
their ability to work 


were confident 





In 1917, as now, 


German subma- 





rines seriously 
menaced our 


supply lines. 
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out a solution to the U-boat problem. 
They were supported in England by 
Lloyd George, and in the United States 
by President Wilson. Three methods 
were promptly adopted: the convoy 
system, the construction of new ships, 
and the mine. 

It is not necessary to trace in detail 
the progress of these new weapons of 
counter-attack. The convoy system, 
made possible in part by the use of 
hundreds of new American warships, 
was astonishingly successful. By the end 
of the war some 88,000 vessels had 
been convoyed with a loss of only 436. 
And not only did the convoy system cut 
down shipping losses, but the navy, re- 
inforced by American ships, was able 
to A on and destroy many submarines. 

e shipbuilding program of Eng- 
land—and gee the United States 
—swung quickly into high od Almost 
a million tons of German shipping was 
confiscated by the United States and 
her Latin American allies, and put into 
service. Within a short time a ship a day 
was slipping down the ways into the 
ocean. 

Not the most important, but proba- 
bly the most dramatic, of the new weap- 
ons was the mine. Mines were sown in 
German harbors, in the channel, in the 
Mediterranean. A vast program of min- 
ing the North Sea was soon under way, 
and largely under American direction. 
A stretch of some 250 miles, from the 
Orkneys to the Norwegian coast, was 
mined. Through this wall of mines, 15 
to 35 miles wide, bristling with death, 
few submarines were able to penetrate. 

The U-boat menace was conquered. 
— went steadily forward to the 
beleaguered British. 

All patriots of the United Nations ex- 
pect history to repeat itself—to see Ger- 
many, though she is infinitely stronger 
than she was in 1917, again defeated in 
her attempt to close the lanes of com- 
merce te United Nations. 
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© Brazil Declares War 
On Germany and Italy 


N August 22, Brazil became the 

first South American nation to 
enter World War II. On that day, Presi- 
dent Getulio Vargas annaunced that 
Brazil had declared war on Germany 
and Italy (but not Japan). 

Brazil was the only South American 
country which took part in World War 
I. In 1942, as mn 1917, it was the sink- 
ing of Brazilian ships by German sub- 
marines which forced the South Ameri- 
can republic into the conflict. 

A Brazilian ship was bombed and 
machine-gunned near Port Said, Egypt, 
as long ago as the spring of 1941. Ger- 
many apologized for this. But no apolo- 
gies were offered for the sinkings which 
began on February 15, 1942. Nineteen 
Brazilian vessels were destroyed be- 
tween that date and the declaration of 
war, five of them in the week before 
war was declared. 

The most important task of Brazil's 
armed forces will be to protect Brazil's 
long coastline. The narrowest part of 
the South Atlantic lies between the 
“bulge” of Brazil and the “bulge” of 
West Africa. And the eastern tip of 
Brazil is being used as the jumping- 
off place for the. United States ferry 
and air transport service to Africa. 


Latin America and the War 


When the twenty republics of Latin 
America met at the Rio de Janeiro con- 
ference last January, the question before 
the house was: “What shall we do about 
the world-wide war?” The Rio dele- 
gates took four major steps: They (1) 
recommended that diplomatic and eco- 
nomic relations with the Axis be broken; 
(2) discussed ways to strengthen the 
defenses of the hemisphere; (3) made 
plans to fight Axis spies and saboteurs 
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in the Americas; (4) 
agreed to work together 
in developing and ex- 
changing “the roducts of 
their mines, fields, and 
factories. 

Seven months have 


— since the Rio Con- 
erence. Eleven of the 
Latin American countries 
are now in the war.* Most 
of the others have become 
more and more hostile to 
the Axis. They have drawn 
closer to each other and to 
the United States. But 
three of them deserve 
special attention. (We will 
look at some of the others 
in later issues.) 

Only two countries in 
Latin America, Argentina 
and Chile, have failed to 
break off relations with the 
Axis. Why are they out of 
step with their neighbors? 

The largest _ political 
party in Argentina, the 
Radical Party, is in favor 
of cooperating with the 
other American nations. 
So are the Socialists. But 
these Argentine democratic parties are 
badly organized, and as a consequence 


have little political power. 
Argentina Clings to Neutrality 


At the other extreme are the groups 
which are definitely pro-fascist. These 
include many army officers, and several 
fascist organizations like the Alliance of 
Nationalistic Youth. The pro-fascists are 
well organized, but they represent a mi- 
nority of the voters. 

In the middle 
Ramon S. Castillo, 


stands President 
“the Fox” (El 





*Latin American countries now in the 
war are: Brazil, Costa Rica, Cuba, Domin- 
ican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Salva- 
dor. 
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Black Star 


Workmen taking their noon siesta in 
front of Congress Hall, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. Labor organizations in 
Chile have had the siesta abolished 
because it wasted too much time. 


Zorro), as the Argentinians call him. 
He became full president when the for- 
mer president, Ortiz, a democratic 
statesman who had been inactive on ac- 
count of illness, died last June. 


Castillo is a clever conservative poli- 
tician, a member of the class of large 
landowners which has always run Ar- 
gentine politics. The political control 
held by this class would be threatened 
if the democrats came out on top. Se 
Castillo ra one side against the other. 
Now and then he will make some half- 
hearted move to help the United Na- 
tions. Most of the time his policies seem 
to favor the Axis. 

Castillo is able to walk the tightrope 
in this way because he has complete 
control over the machinery of politics 
and elections. Democracy works poorly 
in Argentina. The party that happens 
to be in control of the government can 

sually manage elections in such a way 
as to keep itself in power. By declaring 
a “state of siege” (something like mar- 
tial law) illo has been able to sup- 
press all criticism of his policies. 


President Getulio Vargas (white hel- 
met), who led Brazil in declaring 
war on Axis, is shown at maneuvers. 
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Until the democrats or the tascists be- 
come strong enough to break Castillo’s 
hold on the government, Argentina is 
likely to remain “prudently neutral.” 
This pleases the Axis, since it makes it 

ible for them to use Argentina as a 
ck door into the Americas. 


Chile Wavers 


Chile is the other Latin American 
country which has not broken with the 
Axis. ‘But Chile’s case is somewhat dif- 
ferent from Argentina’s. 

Chile has a truly democratic political 
system, and democratic forces are now 
in control of the government. Chile has 
remained neutral chiefly-because she 
is afraid of being attacked by the Axis 
if she declares war. The “shoe-string re- 
aryl has an unprotected, 3,000-mile- 

mg coast line on the Pacific. Most of 
Chile’s important mines and industries 
are near the coast, within easy range 
of hostile warships, and Chile herself 
is unable to defend her long coast line. 

Recently there have been signs that 
Chilean opinion was changing. United 
States purchases of copper and nitrates 
have made Chile more prosperous than 
at any time since the World War I. 
The United States is doing all it can 
to relieve Chilean shortages of such 
things as gasoline. And we are shipping 
soma and guns to strengthen the de- 
enses of Chile 

President Rios of Chile has accepted 
President Roosevelt's invitation to visit 
Washington in the fall. This visit may 
result in a break with the Axis. 


Mexico Goes to War 


The immediate cause. of Mexico’s 
declaration of war on June 1, 1942, was 
the sinking of two Mexican ships by 
German submarines, and «sermany’s re- 
fusal to give any satisfaction. 

But even before this, Mexico had be- 
come so dependent on the United States 
that the Mexican Government realized 
the two countries were in the same boat, 
and would have to sink or swim to- 
gether. 

We were buying 


eat quantities of 
Mexican goods and 


elping the Mexi- 


cans build up new industries. And even” 


before Mexico entered the war, the 
armed forces of the two nations were 
cooperating in the defense of the Pacific 


coast on the long, barren finger of . 


Lower California: The Mexicans real- 
ized that their safety and prosperity de- 
pended on victory for the- United States. 
The best way to insure that victory was 
to help fight for it. The Nazi- attack 
on Mexican ships was the final push 
which sent Mexico into war. 


Buenos Aires’ subway station plat- 
forms are decorated with tile de- 
signs. Loudspeakers broadcast tango 
music as passengers wait for trains. 
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© Amazon Basin 
Needs Pioneers 


In the heart of South America lies a 
vast tropical region as large as the 
United States. It extends into six South 
American nations and it possesses un- 
told natural riches. Except for savage 

* Indians, its inhabitants are few, and 
most of its riches have never been 
— This is the Amazon Basin. 

average North American thinks 
ot the Amazon region as a steam- 
ing jungle filled with ‘snakes, headhunt- 
ers and fever. Some scientists have 
stated that it is impossible for white 
men to live in a tropical climate like that 
of the Amazon. 

Earl Parker Hanson, geographer and 
explorer, does not agree with them. In 
an article in the Inter-American Month- 
ly he predicts that this unknown tropical 
tegion may “be the scene of the next 
great migration of pioneers. Part of it 
would be unsuitable for white men. But 
there are vast prairie lands scattered 
through this region which are well 
suited for agriculture and industry. 

“If some explorer had taken one look 
at the Louisiana cypress swamps 400 
years ago,” Mr. Hanson writes, “and 
declared that it was impossible to col- 
onize North America, it would be com- 
parable to what most people think of 
the Amazon.” 

“You may soon see thousands of 
white men starting a great migration 
in the Amazon Basin,” he goes on. 
“Many will die of malaria, yellow fever, 
or beri-beri. But many thousands ma 
stay there to learn the technique of life 
demanded by the tropics to transform 
vast areas from wilderness into relative- 
ly healthful and developed regions.” 

Rubber, Brazil and cashew nuts, tung 
oil and quinine are well-known prod- 
ucts of the Amazon region. But there 


are also “piassata fibers to replace 
Manila hemp, and the new rotenone in- 
secticides that the Amazon Indians have 
known for countless centuries.” 
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© Cuba to Have 
“Little World's Series” 


It won't be long now before the 
Brooklyn Dodgers (maybe) and the 
New York Yankees (almost certainly) 
are battling it out in the 1942 World's 
Series. Our Cuban neighbors will follow 
the returns as eagerly as we do. Pick 
up any Havana newspaper during the 
summer and the biggest headlines on 
the sports page will say something like: 
“Ocho a cero apabullaron los Gigantes 
a los Dodgers ayer en Polo Grounds.” 
(If you can’t figure that one out, ask 
your Spanish teacher. ) 

As a matter of fact, the Cubans will 
be having a World’s Series (Serie Mun- 
dial, they call it) of their own in the 
middle of September. This will be a 
World’s Series for amateur baseball 
teams. Eleven American nations have 
been invited to take part in it. Only 
three have accepted the invitation so far 
—the United States, the Dominican Re- 
public and Nicaragua. 

This will be the fourth time that the 
Amateur World’s Series has been played 
in Cuba. The first series was played be- 
tween England and the United States 
in 1938. Oddly enough the English con- 
verts from cricket won the series, four 
games to one. 

The second series was played in Cuba 
in 1939. Cuba won by Seiceting Nica- 
ragua and the United States. The Cuban 
nine won again in 1940. Nicaragua and 
the United States finished in a tie for 
second place. 

The most exciting of these series was 
played last year in Havana's Tropical 
Stadium. Venezuela won the champion- 
ship by scoring a 3-to-1 victory over 
Cuba in a sensational play-off. Mexico 
finished third in this series, followed by 
Panama and the Dominican Republic in 
a tie for fourth, and Nicaragua and the 
United States tied for sixth. 
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WE CHALLENGE YOU! 


w CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


HIGH POINTS OF WAR NEWS 
Underline the best answer to each statement: 


1. The greater part of Russia’s oil comes from the oil wells 
near (a) Grozny; (b) Baku; (c) Maikop. 

2. The main objective of Germany’s armies in Egypt and in 
the Caucasus seems to be (a) a joint.drive to gain control of the 
Middle East; (b) to prevent Russia from attacking Japan; (c) 
to isolate Turkey trom the United Nations. 

8. The attack on Dieppe by Allied troops proved (a) that 
soldiers of the United Nations are superior to the Germans; (b) 
that the United Nations were about to establish a western front; 
(c) that it is possible to secure a beach head on the French 
coast. 

4. America’s first outright offensive blow against Japan’s armed 
forces was (a) the Midway Island battle; (b) the occupation of 
the Solomon Islands; (c) the battle in the Coral Sea. 


LOOKING AT LATIN AMERICA 

1. Below are the names of the presidents of three Latin 
American nations. Fill in the proper country for each one: 
Castillo___-_____; Vargas— ; Rios 

2. Name four South American nations, not including Argentina 
and Chile, which are not at war with the Axis: 1—_—_______; 
9 S_ - 4 








7 ev , 
8. The immediate cause for Brazil’s declaration of war against ~ 


Germany and Italy was 








4. What other Latin American nation, in May, 1942, declared 
war on the Axis for the same reason? ———_______ 


IT HAPPENED THIS SUMMER 

Using the letters a, b, c, or d, indicate the chronological 
order of the events within each of the following groups: 

1. Fall of Sevastopol, Germans seize Maikop oil 
fields, Britain and Russia sign treaty of alliance, 
Russians start counter-offensive west of Moscow. 

2. Gestapo chieftain Heydrich assassinated, 

Lidice wiped out by the Nazis, Commandos raid Dieppe. 

8. U. S. Marines take Tulagi, Battle of Midway, 

Japanese bomb Dutch Harbor. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 

In America, religious freedom was obtained only after 
long struggle. Read “Builders of America” and then under- 
score the correct answer to thg following questions: 

1. Puritans in Massachusetts drove Roger Williams out because 
(a) he was an atheist; (b) they wanted to preserve their own 
religious ways; (c) they wante Williams to establish his own 
colony. 

2. Roger Williams founded the first (a) Methodist; (b) 
Quaker; (c) Baptist Church in America. 

8. There is complete religious freedom today in (a) England; 
(b) Germany; (c) United States. 


HOW’S YOUR GEOGRAPHY? 

In each of the following statements underscore the correct 
answers: 

1. The Volga River flows into the (a) Black Sea; (b) Caspian 
Sea; (c) Mediterranean Sea; (d) Persian Gulf. . 

2. The Amur River forms _ of the boundary between (a) 
India and Burma; (b) Manchukuo and Siberia; (c) Iraq and 
Tran. 
8. The most logical jumping-off place for a Japanese 
of northeast India is (a) Indo-China; (b) Sumatra; (c) Burma. 
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A Page of Tips and Tests 
for Social Studies Students 


w THE TASK FORCE 


THE PROBLEM OF WAR PRODUCTION 


Some ot the statements in this test are true, some are 
false, and others are statements of opinion. Circle the letter 
T if the statement is true and is definitely a matter of fact. 
Circle the letter F if the statement is definitely untrue. Circle 
the letter O if the statement is a matter of opinion, whether 
you agree with it or not. 


1. T F O Orders for the production of Army and Navy goods 

go through the WPB. 

Civilians have too much to say on the WPB. 

The head of the WPB says that the Army and Navy 

~— decide how many cargo airplanes are to be 
ilt. 

Under a, new plan of “Balanced production” worked 

out by the WPB “offensive weapons” are to get first 

consideration for raw materials. 


KEEP ‘EM FLYING 


As all the world knows, air power is the key to World 
War II. Read Colonel Hartney’s article about combat. planes 
and “Inside Washington.” Then have an open forum discus- 
sion on: 

1. Are our inland towns just as open to aerial attack as points 
on our east and west coasts 

2. What evidence have we had since the beginning of World 
War II that air power usually overcomes sea a 

8. What kinds of planes, other than bombing planes, are 
necessary in aerial warfare? 

4. In what ways could the type of planes Henry J. Kaiser plans 
to build play their part in air war? 


w READING SIGN POSTS 


THE BATTLE OF PRODUCTION 


References in Scholastic 

America’s Win the War Board, Feb 

Wanted, More Man Power, Febru 

Have Patent Monopolies Ham 
1942, p. 11. 
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Henderson, L., Preview of Life in 1943, New York Times 
Magazine, July 19, 1942, p. 3-4. 

Kraus, H., Industry’s Untapped Resources, Harpers, May, 1942, 
pp. 662-67. 

Simpich; F., As 2,000 Ships Are Born, National Geographic, 
April 1942, pp. 551-88. * \ 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


guayule (gwa ydo la). A sagebrush-like plant of the Southwest 
which produces rubber of fair quality. 

rotenone (16 té adn). A poisonous crystalline compound found in 
certain fish poisons and used as an insecticide. 

Wehrmacht (var makt). Armed force. The term is often used to 
denote Germany’s armed strength. 

Dieppe (déép). French town recently raided by Commandos 


and U. S. Rangers. 

beri-beri (ber t ber 1). A disease, common in India, caused by 
lack of Vitamin B in the diet. 

Grozny ( gréz ni). Russian oil field in Caucasus. 

Vargas, Getulio ( vir gash, zhé t60 y6). President of Brazil. 


2.TFO 
3. TFO 


4.TFO 


2, 1942, Pp a 
, 1942, p. 9. 
War Industries? May 11, 
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MY FRIEND HOE 


By Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 


OMETIMES there are friendships 
that have no apparent reason for 
existence, between people set 

apart by every circumstance of life, 
yet so firm in their foundations that 
they survive conditions that would 
separate friends of more apparent 
suitability. My friendship with Moe 
was one of these. Moe said and be- 
lieved that we were friends because 
we needed each other. 

In the village he said once, “Me 
and her is buddies, see? If her gate 
falls down, I go fix it. If I git in a 
tight for money she helps me if she’s 
got it, and if she ain't, she gits it 
for me. We stick together. You got 
to stick to the bridge that carries 
you across. 

If he had never fixed a gate for 
me, waving aside any offer of pay, 
leaving a profitable carpenter's job 
to do it—for I certainly could not 
be bothered with the neighbors’ 
stock coming in, could I?—if I had 
never scratched up a dollar for him, 
Moe and I would have been friends. 
Beyond our admiration of something 


in each other that might pass for 


courage, beyond our mutual help- 
fulness, there was a warm tender- 
ness that made us like just to sit 
down together on the back steps and 
talk about the world as we saw it, 
while three or four of his boys 
squatted patiently on their heels 
waiting for us to be finished. 

Sometimes he would wave his arm 
at them and boom in his deep voice, 
“You scapers go on and eat oranges 
now. Me and her ain’t half done talk- 
mm. 

He introduced himself on my first 
Christmas Day at the Creek. He 
came out with a man named White 
and it was a formal Christmas . 
I was bustling about cooking Christ- 
mas dinner, some of the family were 
there, and Moe and Whitey sat on 
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Iilustration by Edward Shento: 


The author of The Yearling gives us a 
real hero in this story of a deep and 
warm friendship that’s typically American 


the back steps and visited with the 
men. It was long past the country 
noon dinner hour and I grew uneasy 
as the turkey browned and the 
squash and potatoes were done and 
the hard sauce finished for the plum 
pudding. I took my outdoor shower 
and dressed. I delayed, pushing the 
gravy to tlie back of the wood range. 
Moe and Whitey sat on. The turkey 
was beginning to dry out and the 
sauce had stood too a the 
oyster cocktails in the ice-box. 

In desperation, | said, “Dinner is 
ready. Won't you men join us?” 

According to my bringing up, that 
was the signal for uninvited guests 
to be on their way. I found that in 
rural Florida, to refuse an invitation 
to a meal, if one is there at the time 
it is ready or nearly so, is to insult 
hospitality so grievously that the 
damage can seldom be repaired. Moe 
and Whitey had of course had their 
dinner, but to my horror Moe said, 
“Thank you, Ma’am,” led Whitey to 


the pump to wash up and came in. 


The family dinner was ruined for 
me, The intruders were as unhappy 
as I, but applied themselves with 
lowered heads and high-lifted el- 
bows to their plates. Whitey was 
sae only a fcllower and I stole a 
ook at Moe. He was a great burl 

man with long arms and thick sleial 
ders, slightly hunched from years of 
labor. His head was massive and 
beyond a full fine forehead the re- 
ceding hair was shaggy and leonine. 


There was a look there of a man who 
might have been a statesman. He 
had one of the most beautiful speak- 
ing voices that I have ever heard. 
It had the deep resonance of a bass 
fiddle. 

He plowed\ his way through the 
many-coursed dinner without com- 
ment. When | served the plum pud- 
ding that had taken so long to deco- 
rate, he looked briefly at the 
blanched almonds. and sugared fruits 
on the top and scraped them to one 
side, as I should unexpected insects. 
The dinner had been one of my 
best, and it seemed to me from the 
rough worn clothes and backwoods 
speech that it must surely have been 
a little out of the ordinary for these 
men. My vanity about my cooking 
is known and pandered to, and it 
seemed incredible to me that unin- 
vited guests like these should not 
only pay me no compliments, but 
should have put down the choice 
dishes like so much hay. 

I said, “You men have just eaten 
a typical Yankee Christmas dinner. 
Now tell me, what is the usual 
Cracker Christmas dinner?” 

Moe lifted his big head and looked 
at me gravely. 

“Whatever we can git, Maam,” he 
said. “Whatever we can git.” 

I should have given the dinner and 
all my work over it, not to have 
asked that question. 

I heard later that in the village 
Moe described the meal dish by dish. 








He spoke even of the edible decora- 
tions on the plum pudding that he re- 
jected. 

“A meal like that,” I was told he 
said, “a feller don’t know what's 
cold-out rations and what’s fancy 
fixin’s. When I seed her face, I knowed 
Td ought to of run the risk and et 
everything.” 

I do not remember when we became 
friends. The occasion is bound to have 
been one when he did me some kind- 
ness. It seems to me that it was the 
hot Sunday morning when he passed 
by with his boys from a night's frog- 
hunting. 


| WAS without household help at the 
time and I slept late without hearing 
a sound on the place to disturb me. 
The eng of the cow finally pene- 
trated my sleep and I awoke in a humid 
heat to an uneasy sense that all was 
not well. I dressed and went out to the 
stillness of a desert island. I do not 
remember which of the procession of 
Negro men was the culprit, but who- 
ever he was, he was not there. 

The cow was old Laura, weather- 
beaten, gray and gaunt, and the only 
cow I have known with a more evil 
nature than hers, is her daughter Dora. 
Laura was busily and angrily engaged 
in tearing down the pasture fence. An 
early daughter, then a calf, little 
Atrocia was jumping back and forth 
through the hole in the fence that 
Laura had begun. The young bull had 
broken through the fence by the road, 
and at_sight of me began bellowing 
and pawing the earth. The chickens, 
call and protesting, got under my feet 
and tripped me as I made my way 
through the sandspurs to the pasture 
gate. It had been fastened with an 
intricate African arrangement of chains, 
and by the time I had them loosened 
and the gates swung wide, Laura had 
knocked down two more fence posts. 

She then decided to be coy, and 
food being what I supposed she 
wanted, refused to go into the pen 
where it waited. She gamboled like a 
heifer through the grove, her bony hips 
heaving, little Atrocia at her heels in 
delight at the sudden friskiness of her 
aged parent. I was obliged to give up 
getting her into the pen. I lugged the 
eed trough out into the open by the 
barn and brought a bucket of water, 
for the lake was low beside the pasture 
and the stock must be watered by hand. 
I went into the barn for feed. A new 
sack had to be opened and I bruised 
my fingers working at the chain-stitch 
binding. I took a bucket of-the feed 
and emptied it into the trough. Laura 
was in front of the house eating blue 
plumbago blossoms and asparagus fern. 








I climbed up the rickety ladder to the 


hayloft to pitch down hay, for the bull ' 


must have some of this too. A chicken 
snake and two rats ran across my feet 
as I lifted a forkful. A leather-winged 
bat, disturbed from its slumbers in the 
rafters, swooped out of the loft, brush- 
ing my hair. A setting hen under the 
hay flew into my face and floated 
to earth, squawking and ‘shrilling. I 
pitched down the hay and descended 
the ladder. The next to the last run 
broke under me and I slid to the groun 
and walked limping to the feed 
trough. Laura had come, eaten all the 
feed, and was now over by the tenant 
house. Being full, she had no intention 
of standing for milking. She had a 
greedy nature and I lured her back to 
the trough with another bucket of feed. 
The calf was only two months old, 
though weaned, and Laura's bag in 
mid-morning was full and tight. I had 
never milked in my life. I never ex- 
ato to milk in my life. I should not 

ave tried it now, but I was certain 
Laura would burst if she were not 
somehow relieved. 


i KNELT down beside her, put the 
milk bucket under her, and tightened 
my fingers around two of the udders. 
Nothing happened. With her mouth 
dripping rae Laura turned her head 
over her shoulder and looked at me, as 
though to say, “What on earth are you 
doing?” In annoyance, she moved a 
foot to the side. I moved too. I began 
again. I constricted desperately, tryi 
2 recall the motion Tiel dlige 
milkers use. The knack suddenly came 
to me, and I saw the first thin streams 
of milk drop into the bucket as though 
I had brought up pearls from the sea. 
By this time the second bucket of 
feed was gone, Laura walked off, and 
I was obliged to go for a third bucket 
and lure her back again. She was in- 
different, but she had become also a 
little lethargic, and I got her back to 
the trough. This time, , aaeret she ate 
so slowly, I got a quart of milk. A 
sense of proud competence filled me. 
I was dripping with perspiration and 
the flies hummed around us. When the 
stung me, I weat frantically on with 
my milking. When they stung Laura, 
she switched her long tail across my 
face. Now she stood immobile, rumin- 
ating placidly. With no provocation at 
all, because the stinging flies were on 
me, she lifted a hind foot and kicked 
the bucket of milk into my lap. I went 
back to the milking. Humanitarian 
motives had left me, but I did not want 
a good milch cow to swell up and die. 
I got another pint, and Laura lifted a 
hind leg and kicked me square in the 
middle. There was only one thing left 





to do. I kicked her in the middle, said 
to her, “You may burst for all of me.” 
It was at this moment that Moe and 
his boys drew up by the fence and 
hailed me. 

His big voice boomed out, “What 
you doin’ with a milk bucket?” 

I leaned weakly on the fence to an- 
swer him. : 

“My man didn’t show up and I tried 
to milk the cow.” 

“Where is she?” 

He was already putting his long legs 
out of the old car. His boys tumbled 
out behind him. 

“Over there in the coffee-weed. I 
hope she pops wide open.” 


| MUST have begun then to know him 
as a friend, for he did- not laugh. He 
gave directions to the boys and they 
scattered to the points of the i 
Two of them aides back the cow. wo 
made a noose of a rope from the barn. 
All together they held 1 her tied tight to 
an orange tree while Moe rested on his 
heels and milked and stripped her. 

“What else you got around here 
ain’t done?” 


The chickens had not been fed and 


water for all the animals had not been 


pumped. They did that. i 

Moe was always indignant when he 
found me doing work that he con- 
sidered too difficult or too heavy, and 
called his boys in a swarm to take 
over. They were silent, unsmiling 
youngsters, undersized and pale. They 
went to school passively, and since 
they showed no interest in education, 
Moe was trying to train them in his 
own profession of pi, Wea. and 
= teaching them frog-hunting on the 
side. 

“Them scapers is the best frog hunt- 
ers in the county,” he said. “No fear 
o’ them or their mammy starvin’ when 
I'm done for, long as they can haul in 
a hundred pounds o’ frogs of a night.” 

The boys smiled then, wanly. The 
irresponsible night hunting was to 
their taste. I am sure the carpentering 
was not, though did accurate 
enough work under Moe’s critical eye. 
Moe’s true love was an orange grove, 
and he would have liked to raise 
oranges for a living. His father and 
his grandfather before him, had been 
superintendent for the Fairbanks grove, 
one of the oldest Florida groves, 
of which my choice seven acres in 
Big Hammock is a part. Moe had 
lived on the grove as a boy. One’day 
I heard his voice giving orders at the 
gate. The boys were bringing in a 
bedstead. It was handmade, spool 
turned, of pine, put together with 
wooden pegs. It had the grace of all 
good handmade things. 
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seem like pure trash 


“This mought 
to you, Moe said, and the boys set 
the bed down in front of me. “But 
if you want it, it’s yours. It was made 
for Major Fairbanks, and before he died 
he give it to my daddy. It’s been in 
the barn for fifty years. You want it?” 

The bed had real value as Floridiana. 
There are almost no native Florida 
antiques. Major Fairbanks was not 
only a famous early grove owner, 
but the founder and first president 
of the Florida Historical Society 
and the author of Fairbanks’ History of 
Florida and the History and Antiquities 
of St. Augustine, both now collectors’ 
items. 

I said, “It’s beautiful, Moe, but it’s 
valuable. You should keep it.” 

“We got no use fer it,”-he said con- 
temptuously, not of. the bed, but of 
his household’s way of life, which 
‘grieved him. “The way I got to fig- 
gerin’, a thing belongs to be used and 
used right, and ‘ig livin’ nice, and 
havin’ a piece o’ the Major’s old grove, 
why, you're the one to have it. Been 
layin’ up all these years waitin’ for the 
right person.” 

The bed is now my own, and it is 
promised when I am done with it to 
the Historical Society. 

I did not understand it at the time, 
but as I look back on our friendship, 
I believe that Moe lived vicariously in 
my grove and in my “liyin’ nice.” He 
was intrigued with every detail of my 
housekeeping. He put in a new kitchen 
floor for me, saying of the old one 
through which "Geechee had scrubbed 
a hole, “Why, Ma’am, they was places 
you could of throwed a dog through 
it.” As he worked, he noticed a row 
of glass jars of huckleberries that I 
had canned. His grave face brightened. 

“Now that’s the way to live,” he said. 
“All the good things we got here in 
Florida, blueberries ‘and blackberries 
and beans and cow-peas, all them 
things had ought te be canned and put 


up on a clean cupboard shelf with. 


white paper on it. That's the way my 
Ma did. She lived fine, not the way 
you live, but just as good when it 
come to cannin’ things and keepin’ 
things clean.” His face darkened. 
“T’'ve tried and I've done tried to get 
my wife to do that-a-way, but it just 


ain’t no use. One time I bought two - 


dozen glass jars and I went out myself 
and I picked about a bushel o’ black- 
berries and I want to the store and 
bought a twenty-five pound sack o’ 
— and I takened it home, and I said, 

ife, here’s a bait o’ blackberries to 
for 


t up for us for jam and je 
the wrinter ” He hesitated, his Soalty 
pricking him. 

“She probably didn’t have time to 
do it,” I suggested. 


MARJORIE KINNAN RAWLINGS 


Down in The Yearling country in 
Florida is a place named Cross Creek 
which Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 
describes as “a bend in a country road, 
by land, and the flowing of Lochloosa 
Lake into Orange Lake, by water.” It’s 
a tiny place—only five white and two 
Negro. families live there and yet, in 
the words of Tom Glissen, Mrs. Raw- 
lings’ next-farm neighbor, “I wouldn't 
live anywhere else if I had the gold 
buried in Georgia. I tell you so much 
happens at Cross Creek.” 

And happen it does, as Mrs. Raw- 
lings relates in her newest Book-of- 
the-Month Cross Creek. Here we have 
stories of the enchanted and sometimes 
savage land itself; of its swamps and 
orange groves and seasons; of its 
“toady-frogs, lizards, antses and var- 
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“She had time. She let the black- 
berries spoil, and the antses got in the 
sugar, and I found the jars throwed out 
in the back yard.” 

I had light on the matter when | 
met his mother, who came to visit in 
the village. Moe brought her out and 
left. her with me for the day. She was 
of the admirable Florida pioneer type, 
plump, immaculate, wise and kindly. 
We talked of her life on the Fairbanks 
grove and we talked of Moe. 

“It like to killed me when he mar- 
ried,” she said. “Moe did love bein’ 


‘to home and havin’ things nice. I said 


to him, ‘Son, don’t you marry that 
girl. She ain’t your kind and she'll not 
make you the home you want. He 
looked kind o’ sorrowful, and he said, 
real slow, ‘I know, Ma. But I love the 
little old thing.’” 

Moe followed the fortunes of my 
grove as closely as if it had been his 
own. When I planted ten acres of 
Valencias across the road where the 
dingy pecan trees. had been cut down 
and the vacant space had stared at me, 
he rejoiced with me. We were sure 
that the new ten acres would make 


mints,’ and, best of all, of the handful 
of neighbors who make up that small 
and isolated community. “The Creek 
doesn’t amount to anything,” Old Bess 
once remarked to Mrs. Rawlings. “The 
people don’t amount to anything. But 
if you're sick and have no money, 
they'll cook for you and fetch it to you, 
and they'll doctor you, and if you get 
past their doctoring they'll send for a 
doctor and pay his bill. And if you die, 
they'll take up a collection and bury 
you. I figure it’s just as close to Heaven 
as any other place.” 

Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings was born 
and grew up in Washington, D. (C., 
where her father was a patent attorney 
in the Federal service. After graduating 
from the Western High School there, 
her family sent her and her younger 
brother to the University of Wisconsin 


where she majored in English with the 


idea of making writing her career. (She 
had been selling stories since she was 
11 years old; had won a $75 prize from 
a big national magazine when she was 
14.) She spent the ten years after 
graduating from college working on 
newspapers in Louisville, New York, 
and Rochester, but found newspaper 
work unsatisfactory to her. So, 12 years 
ago, she left the North and “bought 
some 70 acres of orange grove at Cross 
Creek, a part of northern Florida she 
had visited and fallen in love with 
some years earlier. 
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the needed difference between profit 
and loss. I had put my last hundreds of 
dollars in the planting and was obliged 
to watch my simple grocery supplies 
in consequence. I went to the Ever- 
glades in the winter on a hunting trip 
with Dessie and the Chanceys. The 
weather in the late November was 
warm when ‘we left Tampa. Cold 
weather set in the second day at camp. 
Even so far south, we were obliged to 
have a roaring camp fire night and 
morning, and the pond water in which 
we bathed struck us with icy power. 
We wore sweaters under our hunting 
clothes and were hard put to it, as 
we stood motionless on our deer and 
turkey stands, not to stamp our feet 
and clap our hands to keep our cir- 
culation moving against the cold. The 
hunt and the companions were so de- 
lightful that I did not think to asso- 
ciate the cold with any menace to my 
new young grove. 

When I returned to the Creek, I 
found that a disastrous freeze had 
come in to north and central Florida. 
Old groves showed much damage, fruit 
was nipped, and many young groves 
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had been frozen to the ground. I looked 
across the road to my small frail Valen- 
cia trees. A miracle had happened. They 
had been mounded with earth almost 
to their tops and below the frozen tips 
they were safe. No one could have done 
this but Moe. That evening I drove in 
to his house to see him. 

“Bet you was _ surprised,” he 
chuckled. “The cold begun comin’ in 
that afternoon and it got wuss and 
wusser. I drove out to the Creek to 
tell you somethin’ had ought to be 
done. You wasn’t there and Martha said 
you was off huntin’ in the south and 
likely didn’t know it was freezin’ up 
here. Dogged if I aimed to let them 
trees freeze behind your back. I got my 
boys together, and Ivey Zykes, and 
Whitey, and a couple more, and I 
borried all the spades and shovels in 
Island Grove, and we went out and we 
worked all night ‘til sunrise. The wust 
éold come in about day and by that 
time we had the job done.” 

Such things that Moe did for me 
could never be paid for. 


tl. tried me out a little later. He 
came out one evening with the boys 
and sat stiffly on the veranda. 

He burst out, “I got to have forty 
dollars. How about it?” He looked me 
in the eye with something like 
belligerence. 

I said, “As long as I’ve got it, it’s 
yours. 

The loan caught me very short. I 
wrote out the check and as I handed-it 
to the man, I sensed in him a feeling 
of triumph. He returned the money a 
week later. I happened to know that 
he had not worked that week. He was 
only making certain that he could 
count on me. After that, he borrowed 
only when he was in dire straits. 
Sometimes I myself had to borrow the 
money when half of his immense 
family was sick, but my credit was 
better than his. If he could not pay 
me back in cash, he paid in work worth 
twice what he owed me. 

One summer I decided to make a 
hurried trip to New York to consult 
with my editor. I put my Car in storage 
and bought my ticket for New York. 
The morning that I was to leave, Moe 
drove out to see me. His face was gray. 

He said, “I’m in trouble. Mary’s 
dyin’. Seems like I’m turned to stone. 
I cain’t think. I cain’t figger out what 
to do.” 

Mary was one of the youngest of his 
brood of twelve, a shy child with a 
certain brightness of face the others did 
not possess. 

I said, “I'll come,” and drove the 
farm truck behind him to his house. 

The child lay like a crumpled rag 
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doll on her small bed, her blue eyelids 
closed, her breathing hoarse and la- 
bored. The mother sat nearby in a slov- 
enly incompetence. Moe had _ taken 
Mary to the doctor two days before, 
and while there was a chance, he had 
said, that her illness might -- into 


pneumonia, there was an equal chance, , 


with proper nursing, of no danger at all. 
The pneumonia had developed yey 
and literally nothing had been done. 
The child was plainly in a critical 
condition. — 

A heavy downpour of rain had set 
in, the roof of the farm truck leaked 
like a sieve, I was dressed for my trip 
and had only two hours before train 
time. But my own plans were trivial be- 
fore Moe’s trouble. I drove to Ocala 
in the rain, arranged for a doctor and 
a nurse, drew money out of the bank 
for Moe, and went back to tell him that 
help was on the way. The doctor and 
nurse had arrived ahead of me and 
were working over the sick child. Moe 
looked at my soaked clothes. He 
dropped down on the porch of his 
house and tears ran down the deep 
furrows of his face. 

He said, “I hadn't ought to of let 
you do this. I reckon you can’t figger 
why I’d take on so over one young un, 
and me with a whole houseful of ‘em.” 

He wiped away his tears unashamed 
with the back of his big hand. 

“Mary's different,” he said. “All 
them other young uns, and their Ma, 
they don’t pay me a bit o’ mind. When 
I come home, times they don’t even 
pass the time o’ day with me, lessen to 
ask maybe did I bring home meat for 
supper. They don’t none of ‘em care 
do I come or go. But Mary sets by the 
road and waits for me. She comes run- 
nin’ and I carry her in on my shoulder. 
She calls me “Bubber’.” 

The tears ran like rain. 

“I don’t know how I'l live if she 
dies,” he said. “I just couldn’t make 
out without Mary.” 

I took my train for New York, but 
I had almost forgotten why I was go- 
ing. I could not get Moe out of my 
mind. All day, far up into Georgia, the 
rain fell, and they were Moe's tears, 
falling. for Mary, the only one who 
cared whether he came or went. All 
night, the wheels of the train repeated, 
“Moe and Mary! Moe and Mary!” It 
seemed to me that I should be obliged 
to get off the train and go back to 
them. 3 

I had a brief interview with my edi- 


tor and hurried home. Mary was safe. - 


She smiled shyly when Moe took me 
to her bed. The nurse had the sickroom 
in order and Moe was in his best bib 
and tucker. His face was luminous. 

“I shore went to pieces,” he apol- 
ogized. “When I think of you comin’, 
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all dressed in your best clothes and 
— wet from helpin’ me, I'm 
ashamed. But them things gits made 
up somehow. I'll git a chance to do 
somethin’ for you sometime. Tell you 
what. I'll do. I'll take you alligator- 
huntin’.” 

Moe continued to keep an eye on my 
grove and on tottering fences, leaking _ 
roofs and broken plumbing. He tried to 
keep his own garden, single-handed, 
and he brought me always the first of 
his crop; lettuce, squash, watermelons. 
He brought up the matter of the ‘gator 
hunt every time he came, but somehow 
we never got together on it. 

“How about that ‘gator hunt to- 
night?” he would say and I would have 
some engagement that prevented it. 


il. could not have been much past 
fifty in age, but he began to break 
like a man much older. There were in- 
creasing periods when he could not do 
his carpentering and when he could 
not go frog-hunting with his boys. The 
last summer of his life he was very ill. 
He asked if the boys might help with 
my summer grove pruning. I was glad 
of the extra labor. At the time Moe 
owed me twenty-five dollars and since 
I knew it fretted him, I asked if he 
wanted the boys’ pay. applied on the 
debt. He hesitated. . 

“No, jest pay ‘em right out,” he said. 
“That other's somethin’ between you 
and me.” 

There was no hope for him. Years 
of improper food and overwork, of 
anxiety over the future of his family, 
above all, I think, despair at not livin 
as he longed to have them live, ha 
eaten at his big burly frame and great 
gentle mind. He knew that he was go- 
ing. He sent the boys out for me one 
day. He sat propped in a chair, his 
face gaunt, his hair tousled above the 
broad forehead. 

“I ain’t goin’ to make it,” he said 
and his voice was‘as deep and rich as 
ever. “I ain’t never taken you on that 
‘gator hunt like I promised, and I 
hate that.” 

A few days later I stopped by his 
place, drawn by an uneasy instinct. 
Moe was still propped in his chair. As 
I stood in the doorway, his breath made 
a strangling sound in his throat and the 
big head dropped forward on his chest 
and did not lift again. The family stood 
stonily. Only Mary huddled behind his 
chair with a desperate small face. Only 
she and I have missed him, finding the 
world less generous for his going. __ 


From Cross Creek, by: Marjorie Kinnan 


Rawlings. Reprinted by permission of 
Charles Scribner's Sons. Copyright, 1942, 


by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. 





Classroom Activities 


FOR ALL CLASSES 


Editorial: Cheering Section or 
Varsity? 


The beginning of this school year 
will find many high school youth with 
a feeling of frustration. They want to 
know what they “can do to help win 
the war.” A committee of pupils might 


conduct a class forum on the topic - 


presented in this editorial and a stimu- 
lating pegs enlisting the entire class 
be devised as a result of the discussion. 
In the next issue Scholastic will present 
in detail plans for the national Salvage 
Drive of the WPB in October. 


March of Events 

Russia and Egypt Menaced by Nazis: 
The entire class should have a clear 
picture of the significance of German 
operations in Russia and the Near East. 
After all pupils have read this section 
one or more pupils should trace on the 
wall map the extent of German con- 
quests in these areas since June. Others 
should indicate on the map the prob- 
able line of advance of the German 
armies if they continue to win. Another 
might point out why Murmansk, Aich- 
angel, and the Volga and Iranian supply 
lines are vital. : 

British Combat New Sit-Down in 
India: The class should understand that 
there are two major political parties in 
India, the Congress party and the Mos- 
lem League, which are divided not 
only by political, but by religious be- 
liefs. The people of India are broken 
up by the caste system. How do these 
conditions influence the attitude of the 
British government on Indian inde- 
pendence? These elements should be 
pointed out after the paragraphs under 
the above heading have been read, and 
discussed. Members-of the class might 
then list on the board reasons for and 
against granting India independence at 
this time. 

Bottlenecks in War Production: Ask 
members of the class to name items 
which are on the industrial critical list. 
This list should then be checked 
against. the items mentioned in the 
March of Events article. Will “balanced 
production” provide the answer to this 
problem? Can members of the class 
suggest ways in which Mr. and Mrs. 
Citizen can help meet these shortages? 

Allied Offensives Hit the Japanese: 
One member of the class shoul 
the Solomon Islands on the wall map 
and trace possible “stepping stones” for 
the reconquest of the Pacific islands. 
Other members should do likewise with 
the Map of the Week. What problems 
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face the United Nations if they attempt 
to seize these “stepping stones”? 

Land and Air Raids on the Western 
Front: What are the United Natious 
accomplishing in Western Europe? For 
the answer the entire class might select 
appropriate items from “It Happened 

is‘ Summer.” How do such events 
contribute to weaken Germany? 

Women in Uniform: How many 
members of the class know what 
WAACs and WAVES stand for? What 
other kinds of things can women do? A 
list of definite suggestions might be 
posted or printed in the school paper. 


Air Power Will Win the War 

An interesting class discussion could 
be developed around the question of 
“Balanced Air Power.” For further in- 
formation consult: de Seversky, A. P., 
Victory Through Air Power; Ziff, W. B., 
The Coming Battle of Germany; 
Sheehan, W. M., Sky Trucks Coming, 
Harpers, July, 1942, pp. 113-20; Trans- 


‘port Planes, Life, August 3, 1942, pp. 


49-54; Bomber Task Force, Life, April 
6, 1942, pp. 63-69. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
The U-Boat Menace in Two Wars 
Modern Problems and 
American History 

History classes should consider the 
question of freedom of the seas as it 


related to our entry into three wars. 
This article discusses the submarine in 





locate. 


COMING NEXT WEEK 
(September 21-26 Issue) 
For All Students: 

What You Can Do for Your 
Country: The National Salvage 
Campaign. 

Vocational De ent: Your 
Job Problem in War Time, by 
Norman Carlisle. 

Air Age Series: Il. How Air 
Power Grew, by Lt. Col. Harold 
E. Hartney. 

For Social Studies Classes: 
- Wages, Prices, and the Control 
of Inflation. 

Historical Picture Page: 
thaniel Bacon’s Rebellion. 

Inside Washington: Confusion 
and Efficiency, by Creighton J. 
Hill. 

For English Classes: 

“Tennessee Tornado,” a story by 
Philip Atlee. 

. The Road to Victory, photo- 
graphs by Edward Steichen, text 
by Carl Sandburg. 

How Hollywood Makes Movies; 
first of a series by Alice Field. 
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World War I and raises some implica- 
tions for meeting the present U-boat 
menace. 

Topics for the entire class: 

What is meant by the term “freedom 
of the seas?” 

In what ways was freedom of the 
seas denied the American people in 
each of the following periods: 1806-12: 
1914-17; 1939-41? 

Were other issues involved in our 
entry into war in each of these periods? 
If so, what? 

List measures taken in World War | 
to defeat the U-boat. Then check such 
of these measures as are now being 
used. Add any new methods. 

What evidence is there that Ger- 
many’s present U-boat campaign is 
losing ground? 


Topics for Further Investigation: 

Consult any good recent history of 
foreign relations and compare the 
causes of the War of 1812 with those of 
our entry into World War I. 

Watch the newspapers for three 
weeks and make a. collection of news 
items about Axis submarine warfare 
and the measures used to combat it 
The clippings should be posted. 

Report to the class on the convoy 
system in World War II. Consult the 
Readers Guide to Periodical Literature 
for references. 


inside Washington 

All social studies classes, especially 
in their consideration of current affairs, 
will find Creighton J. Hill’s articles 
about headline personalities in Wash- 
ington of interest. 

Exercises for the entire class: 

Henry J. Kaiser is just beginning to 
construct what type of planes? For 
what big building jobs has he been 
best known? 

What difficult problems concerning 
raw materials must Kaiser solve if his 
airplane program is to succeed? 

Make a list of at least five outstand- 
ing industrial or business leaders of the 
late 1800s. State briefly for what each 
was noted. 

Topics for: Further Investigation: 

Consult the World Almanac (see in- 
dex, Aviation) and make a line or bar 
graph to show the growth of air express 
for the past five years. 

Report to the class on the topic Air 
Cargo Planes after consulting “Sky 
Trucks Coming” in Harpers for july, 
1942. 

Begin now to gather data about avia- 
tion by sending to the Air Transport 
Association of America, Washington, 
D. C., for a free copy of Little Known 
Facts About the Scheduled Air Trans- 


port Industry. 
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The Seven-Front War 


World History, American 
History, Modern Problems 


The fourth year of World War II has 
begun. Are there any hopeful signs for 
the United Nations? Why will the next 
three months be so critical? 

Exercises for the entire class: 

List the various fronts where United 
Nations forces face those of the Axis. 
Underscore the fronts where the 
United Nations are at present, either 
holding their own or have assumed the 
initiative. 

Does Japan stand to gain or lose by 
attacking Russia at this time? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

What definite gains have been made 
by our seizure of the Solomon Islands? 

What problems of reinforcement and 
supply confront the British army in 
Egypt? the Germans? 


Latin America and the War 


World History, American History 
Exercises for the entire class: 

Name the 12 Latin American coun- 
tries now in the war. 

Why do you think that Chile is more 
likely to break with the Axis than is 
Argentina? Give reasons for your an- 
swer. 

In general, how can the Latin Amer- 
ican republics aid the United Nations? 

What reasons are there to make us 
think that Argentina’s present stand is 
rather unpopular in that country? 
Topics for Further Investigation: 

Consult a good, recent high school 
geography and report to the class on 
the topic “The Amazon Basin, Its Piob- 
lems and Possibilities.” Give careful at- 
tention to resources, markets, transpor- 
tation. 

Report to the class on the topic “The 
Good Neighbor Policy Pays Dividends.” 


The Crisis in Raw Materials 
American History, Modern Problems 
Exercises for the entire class: 

What government agency is in 
charge of war production? 

Who is the head of this organization? 

What evidence has there been in 
recent weeks that war production is 
bogging down? 

“Balanced production” is proposed as 
the way to break this bottleneck. Ex- 
plain, by means of an example, hew 
this plan would operate. 

Explain the meaning of the term 
“dollar-a-year men.” 

Why should there be differences of 
opinion as to the value of the services 
. these men are giving to the WPB? 
Topics for Further Investigation: 

How did America solve production 
problems in World War I? 

Watch the newspapers for three 


weeks and clip editorials and colum- 
nists’ statements about the problem of 
war production. Summarize your find- 
ings weekly in a report to the class. 

Make a list of local industrial plants 
and find out if any of these plants have 
had to cut down production because of 
raw material shortages. 


Key to “We Challenge You” ~ 

(Social Studies Student Quiz Page) 

High Points of War News: 1 (b); 2 (a); 
3 (c); 4 (b). 

Looking at Latin America: 1. Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile. 2. Uruguay, Paraguay, Peru, 
Bolivia, Colombia, or Venezuela. 3. sub- 
marine sinkings. 4. Mexico. 

It Happened This Summer: 1. b, c, a, d. 
2. a, b, c. 3. ¢, b, a. 

Religious Freedom: 1 (b); 2 (c); 3 (a) 
and (c). 

How’s Your Geography: 1 (b); 2 (b); 
8 (c). 

The Problem of War Production: 1 (T); 
2 (O); 3 (T); 4 (T). 


FOR ALL ENGLISH CLASSES 


My Friend Moe 
Questions for Background Discussion: 


1. What is a character sketch? 

2. What means may authors use to 
establish personality in character 
sketches? 

3. What are some ot the things that 
make the individuals in character 
sketches interesting people to know? 
Style and Craftsmanship: 

Ask the pupil to read the article 
silently, looking particularly for Miss 
Rawlings’ use of incidents, dialogue, 
and description. Then ask them to 
point out examples of vivid character- 
ization of Moe accomplished by one of 
the means described above. 

Ask one pupil to read aloud the pas- 
sage. beginning “The Sunday morning 
that Moe stopped by was one of these.” 
Have pupils note the “piled-up” effect 
of one minor calamity after another. 
Then ask them to discuss these points: 

1. Is the series of mishaps too long, 
too short, or just right, from the stand- 
point of effective narrative? 

2. Do the incidents seem exagger- 
ated? 

3. Is Moe’s appearance on the scene 
part of a climactic effect? 


What's the Good Word? 

Let pupils read and discuss this 
article together in class. Do the exer- 
cises, as a class contest, divided into 
opposing sides. Mr. Nurnberg’s witty 
style and manner of presentation will 
arouse curiosity about the correct and 
incorrect forms mentioned in the 
introduction but not taken up in the 
exercises. Articles in future issues of 
Scholastic will.deal with some of these 
forms. 
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FOR READING CLASSES ~ 
Chats About New Books 


Each of the four book talks should be 
read aloud and discussed in class. Here 
are some questions on each: 


Forward the Nation 

1. What is meant by the “epic qual- 
ity” of the Lewis-Clark expedition? 

2. Why wouldn’t the miracle of the 
Indian girl's relationship to the Chief 
“seem credible if put in fiction form?” 


See Here, Private Hargrove ’ 
1. Why did the author of the book 
capitalize the words “Hardening Froc- 
ess?” 
2. Ask your parents or the librarian 
for a copy of “Dere Mabel,” a humor- 
ous book published during the last war. 


Bring it to class for examination. 


Victory Through Air Power 


1. How is our situation today com- 
parable to that of the knights of feudal- 
ism faced with the cannon? (On_ the 
general thesis, compare Major de Sever- 
sky’s book with Colonel Hartney’s arti- 
cle, first in Scholastic’s “Air Age” 
series. 

2. Why are schools today ~placing 
such emphasis on the study of airplanes 
and flying? (See Editorial, “Cheering 
Section or Varsity?”) 


Assignment in Brittany 


1. Mention some other examples of 
“doubles,” or persons of identical a 
pearance, in literature. (“My Double 
and How He Undid Me;” A Tale of 
Two Cities, even The Prisoner of Zenda 
might be mentioned.) 


Questions on the reviews in general: 

1. What especially good qualities do 
these reviews possess? (terseness, brev- 
ity, interest.) 

2. Why are they not properly called 
book criticisms? The pupils should be 
told that the reviews were originally 
radio talks. Use this section to en- 


courage further reading; also writing . 


of book reports. 


FOR LITERATURE CLASSES 
They Burned the Books 


Divide the class into groups of two 
or three persons each: Ask each group 
to investigate in the library and report 
to the class on one of these topics: 

1. Some biographical facts on Hein- 
rich Heine. 

2. The story ot William Tell. 

3. Some biographical facts on Fried- 
rich Schiller. 


4. The legend of the Lorelei; also . 


the song. 


Mann. 
6. Thomas Mann’s letter denouncing 





5. Some biographical facts on Thomas 











the Hitler regime (in A Treasury of the 
World's Great Letters). 

7. Milton’s political activities. 

8. The object of most of Swift's 
satire. 

9. Whitman's tavorite theme (see 
commentary on “Poems to Remember””. 
‘with illustrations from his poems. 

10. Tennyson's “Locksley Hall.” 

When the reports are made, lead the 
class into a discussion which will inte- 
grate all these topics. Emphasize the 
power of literature to influence human 
emotions and the fact that all these 
great minds loved treedom. 


FOR CREATIVE WRITING 
CLASSES 


My Friend Moe 

After discussion of the story, assign 
the writing of a briet character sketch. 
Ask each pupil to attempt to character 
ize someone he knows very well, per- 
haps his best friend, and to use inci- 
dents and dialogue rather than pure 
description. 


Round Table 


Afte: reading “Cinderella” with the 
class, ask them to decide whethe: the 
poem is intended to retell the story or 
to capture the mood. For a writing as- 
signment, pupils may attempt to put 
down, either in prose o1 verse, a tew 
word pictures which will crystallize the 
atmosphere of some other familiar tairy 
story or tale. 


FOR SPEECH CLASSES 


They Burned the Books 
This play may~ be dramatized for 
classroom use. However, no public per- 


tormance may be given without pe: mis- 
sion from Brandt & Brandt, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 


FOR THE STUDY OF POETRY 


Poems to Remember 

Read the page aloud, pausing during 
the commentary to establish through 
questioning the meanings of “allitera- 
tion” and “assonance.” (Both are in 
this week’s “Words to the Wise” quiz.) 
The poem should then be examined in 
the light of the definitions to see how 
alliteration and assonance have been 


used. 


They Burned the Books 

The. verse play is especially usetul 
for a study of how the poet uses con- 
crete phrases, pictures, ellipses, etc., 
You: classes will enjoy hearing vther 
Benet poems, such as “Nightmare at 
Noon.” 


TO IMPROVE READING SKILLS 
Nightingales Sing in Russia 


For your convenience in testing read- 
ing speed, the total words in this article 
is 606. There are 231 words in the first 
column; 375 in the second. Fast readers 
should cover about 500 words per 
minute, good readers 300, poor readers 
200 or fewer. Thus any pupil who re- 
quires more than three minutes to read 
the article needs corrective work. 

To prevent pupils’ skimming without 
comprehension. tell them that failure to 
understand what they read will hurt 
their score. Then tell them to turn to 
Nightingales Sing in Russia, but not to 
begin until you give the signal. 

Ask pupils tc glance at the clock and 
to write on two slips of paper the cxact 
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time when they came to the end of the 
article. -To avoid embarrassment, ask 
each pupil to send up one time report, 
with his name written on it. From these 
slips find the highest, lowest, and 
median scores, and write them on the 
board (without names). Have each 
pupil keep the other record of his own 
reading speed, so that he may compare 
his performance after next week’s test. 

When all the pupils have reported, 
ask them to close their magazines and 
answer the following True-False ques- 
tions. For each question missed, attach 
a penalty of % minute to the reading 
score. Thus a pupil who read the article 
in 1% minutes but missed two ‘True- 
False questions would be in the same 
numerical category with a pupil who 
took 2% minutes for reading alone. 

1. The village ir which the boy lived 
was the hiding place of the guerrillas: 
(F) 

2. When the Germans approached, 
they saw the boy fishing. (F) 


3. The boy was also able to imitate 
a cuckoo. (T) 

4. The boy was killed by the guer- 
rillas. (F) 


Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 
(English Student Quiz Page) 
1. a, d, e, h, 1. 
Il. 1-T, 2-F; 3-F; 4-F; 5-T; 6-T; 7-F; 
8-T. 
Ill. tb; 2-a; 3-e; 4-d; 5-c. 
[V. 1-F; 2-T; 3-T; 4-F; 5-T. 


Key to ‘Words to the Wise” 
]-1; 2-n; 3-g; 4-e, 5-k; 6-h; 7-c; 8-a; 
9-b; 10-f; 11-i; 12-m; 13-j; 14-d. (Initials 
spell “bard”; “vim”; “gig”; “carp.” ) 


Key to “What's the Good Word?” 
1-b; 2-b; 3-b; 4-a; 5-a; 6-b; 7-b; 8-b. 
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SIGHT and SOUND 





A: MONTHLY SECTION DEVOTED TO SCIENTIFIC AIDS TO TEACHING 





RADIO PROGRAMS FOR SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER 


SUNDAY 


Invitation to Learning. CBS, 11:30— 
noon. Mark Van Doren, poet, critic and 
Pulitzer Prize Winner in 1939, acts as 
chairman of a round table discussion of the 
classics, with noted scholars as guests. Sept. 
6, The Theory of the Leisure Class, by T 
Veblen; Sept. 18, Poems, by William Blake: 
Sept. 20, Bhagavad-Gita; Sept. 27, Les Mis: 
erables, by Victor Hugo. 

Womanpower. CBS, 12:15—12:30 
p-m A pioneer progtam devoted to the 
problems of work for women in wartime 

Spirit of °42. CBS, 2:00—2:30 p.m. 
Music by service bands with ‘ocumentary 
broadcasts from military posts. 

Listen America. NBC, 4:30—5:00 
p.m. Dramati:: entertainment with musical 
background emphasizing our need for “vic- 
tor: health.” Produced by the Federal 
Office of Detense Health and the Wom- 
en’s National Emergency Committee. 

Our Secret Weapon. CBS, 7:00—7:15 
p.m. Rex Stout, as “Lie Detective,’ ex- 
poses German propaganda and reveals its 
contradictory utterances. 

This is Your Enemy. MBS, 10:30— 
—11:00 p.m. A series depicting life in 
Nazi-dominated territory, with Bernard 
Schoenfeld, Chief of Radio for OEM and 
WPB. as director 

They Live Forever. CBS, 10:30— 
—11:00 p.m. Dramatizations of episodes 
in the lives of present war heroes, with 
emphasis on human interest as well as 
heroism 

The Story Behind the Headlines. NBC, 
11:15—11:30 p.m. The American His- 
torical Association cooperates in presenting 
Cesar Saerchinger, who relates the history 
behind the news story of the week. 


MONDAY 

Science at Work. CBS, 9:15—9:45 
a.m. Columbia’s School of the Air, with 
the cooperation of the NEA, Science Serv- 
ice, and Science Clubs of America, drama- 
tizes the scientific background of modern 
life, Oct. 5, What Is Science?; Oct. 19, 
Building Machinery; Oct. 26, Liquid 
Power 

Victory Begins at Home. CBS, 4:15— 
4:30 p.m. Arthur Godfrey conducts an 
informative program et the ete 
ment’s war activities to the lives of every 
consumer. 

Giants of Freedom. CBS, 4:30—4:45 
p.in. Prominent Americans discuss our 
fighting aims from the viewpoint of great 
Americans of the past. Presented through 
the cooperation of Freedom House, Inc. 
and the U. S. Treasury Department. 

Cavaleade of America. NBC, 8:00— 
8:30 p.m. American historical events in 


dramatized form, presented by Du Pont. 


TUESDAY 


Music on a Holiday. CBS, 9:15—9:45 
a.m. Holidays observed in this hemi- 
sphere form the basis of Columbia's 
School of the Air music programs, pre- 
sented with the cooperation the Music 
Educators National Conference and the 
NEA. Oct. 6, Dedication to Ideals; Oct. 
18, Columbus Day; Oct. 20, Alaska Day: 
Oct. 27, Navy Day. 

Between the Bookends. Blue Network, 
2:15—2:30 p.m. Ted Malone conducts 
a program of music and poetry, Monday 
through Friday. 

The Nature of the Enemy. CBS, 8:30 
- 8:55 p.m. Dramatized accounts of the 
cruelty and treachery of Axis leaders, 
taken from actual records. 

Cheers from the Camps. CBS, 9:30— 
10:30 p.m. A variety show, featurin 
talent from our armed forces, semueeal 
P| General Motors with the cooperation 

the War Department and the USO. 
Each week’s program comes from a dif- 
ferent Army Camp, and constitutes an all- 
soldier letter to the folks back home. 


WEDNESDAY 


New Horizons. CBS, 9:15—9:45 a.m. 
Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews serves as 
commentator for Columbia’s School of 
th. Air series of historical adventure 
dramas, Pan American Pageant, approved 
by the NEA. Oct. 7, Columbus Eclipses 
the Moon; Oct. 14, Cabot Discovers the 
“Land of God”; Oct. 21, Cuba, Spring- 
board of Conquest: Oct. 28, Mexico's 
Tragic Emperor. 

Green Valley U.S.A. CBS, 7:30—8:00 
p-m. A dramatized series of sketches de- 
picting the plain citizen’ reaction to the 
war and the effect of war on him. 


THURSDAY 


Tales From Far and Near. CBS, 9:15 
—9:45 a.m. The Radio Committee o1 the 


See 8444444488448 


TUNE IN THIS MONTH 


All hours are Eastern War 
Time. See your papers for pro- 
gram changes and special features. 
The programs that are listed here 
are subject to change. 


CBS means Columbia Broad- 
casting System; NBC, National 
Broadcasting Company; BN, Blue 
Network; MBS, Mutal Broadeast- 
ing System. 
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Association for Arts in Childhood cooper- 
ates with Columbia’s School of the Air in 
presenting stories for children of the Amer- 
icas. Oct. 8, Augustus and the Moun- 
tains, Le Grand; Oct. 15, Young Mac of 
Fort Vancouver, Mary Jane Carr; Oct. 22, 
Call It Courage, Armstrong S ; Oct. 
29, The Terrible Stranger, Robert M. 
Hyatt. : 

Thus We Live. CBS, 9:45—10:00 
a.m. Red Cross activities throughout the 
world, with special emphasis on aid to 
our armed forces at home and abroad. 

America’s Town Meeting of the Air. 
Blue Network, 9:00—9:55 p.m. °°8:30 
—9:30 p.m. beginning a. 24. George 

ra 


Denny continues as tor for this 


_ forum, to be heard from Manchester, N. H., 


Sept. 8; Cambridge, Mass., Sept. 10; Rich- 
mond, Virginia, Sept. 17; Birmingham, Ala., 
Sept. 24. 

The First Line. CBS, 10:00—10:30 
p.m. Informational Navy program, fea- 
turing dramatized accounts of sea history. 


FRIDAY 


This Living World. CBS, 9:15—9:45 
p.m. Government agencies cooperate with 
Columbia’s School of the Air with drama- 


tized accounts of the subject of the day. 
The last ten minutes of the program will 
be given over to student panel discussions. 
Oct. 9, United Nations; Oct. 16, War on 
the Home Front. 

Report to the Nation. CBS, 7:30— 
8:00 p.m. A_ non-parti series on the 
inside workings of U. S. Government. 


SATURDAY 


Youth on Parade. CBS, 10:00—10:30 
a.m. Reports on constructive wartime ac- 
tivities of boys and girls throughout the 
nation, with songs by the Young American 
choristers -and dramatizations by the 
Junior Workshop Players. 

Consumer Time. NBC, 12:15—12:30 
p.m. Experts in the Consumer's Counsel 
Division of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture answer questions on buying and 
spending. 

On Guard with the Coast Guard. MBS, 
1:15—1:30. Dramatic stories from Coast 
Guard history, with roles portrayed by men 
of this service. 

Air Youth for Victory. NBC, 3:15— 
3:30 p.m. News items from airplane clubs 
and groups throughout the country. 

Pan American Holiday.. NBC, 4:00— 
4:30 p.m. Dick Adams, young American 

th 


explores their 

, traditions, and customs. 
CBS, 8:30—9:55 p.m. 
A documented wartime adventure series 
based on the adventures of four Com- 
mando youths, all fictional characters. 














ELECTRONS ON PARADE—Two- 
reel sound film showing the function of 
the radio tube, and the complete process 
of its manufacture and testing. The 
final sequence explains its application 
in various devices such as radio and 
eek telephones, television re- 
ceivers, electron microscopes, broadcast 
transmitters, electrical counting ma 
chines, sound motion pictures, etc. 
Available for rental without charge 
from William J. Ganz Company, 19 E. 
47th St., New York City, or for pur- 
chase at print cost through the Educa- 
tional Department, RCA Manufacturing 
Company, Camden, N. J. 


EVER SING®. EDEN—Three-and-a- 
haif-reel sound film, sponsored by the 
mt Heinz Company, on the discovery 
and development of the tomato, from 
the-time of Cortes’ conquest to the 
present. Farmers and scientists of today 
carry on the work of their predecessors 
to assure us of a more abundant and a 
better food supply. Available upon pay- 
ment of transportation charges fro; 
your nearest YMCA Motion Picture 
Bureau, or from Wilding Picture Pro- 
ductions, Inc., 135 Argyle St., Chicago. 
Illinois. 

HOW TO READ A MAP—One-reel 
silent film. showing how to interpret 
geographical and military maps. Avail- 
able for rental through Walter O. Gut- 
lohn, Inc., 25 West 45th St., New York 
City. 


KNOW YOUR ENEMY—JAPAN— 
One-reel sound film containing -infor- 
mation about Japan's military strength, 
her raw materials, living standards, and 
form of government. This is the first of 
a series of six short subjects, “Know 
Your Enemies—Know Your Allies,” pro- 
duced through the cooperation of the 
American Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations. Available for rental or pur- 
chase from the Princeton Film Center, 
410 Nassau St., Princeton, N. J. 


SHOCK TROOPS FOR DEFENSE—-. 


One-reel sound film dramatizing the ur- 
ent need for volunteer fire fighters, and 
showing the training and the role of the 


om ., 


* MUNICATION—One-reel 





THE WAR DICTIONARY 


fy Louise G. Parry, edited by Albert Parry 
Bothered by new words 
in war news? This new * 
dictionary gives complete 
definitions. Its only —_= 


Consolidated Book Publishers, Inc. 
153 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, lil. 
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Auxiliary Fire Fighter. Produced in co- 
ation with = Civilian Defense 
olunteer Office of Greater New York, 
and the N. Y. City Fire Department. 
Available from Brandon Films, Inc., 
1600 Broadway, New York City. 


TARGET FOR TONIGHT—Five-reel, 
sound film featuring R.A.F. fliers and 
ground staff in action during the pres- 
ent war. Available through Walter O. 
Gutlohn, Inc. 


THE AIRPLANE CHANGES OUR 
WORLD MAP—One-reel sound film 
demonstrating how air travel has 
brought together distant places on the 
earth. Animated drawings are used to 
deseribe latitude and longitude in de- 
tail, and full explanations are provided 
of various types of maps from the time 
of: Homer to the present. Includes com- 

isons of systems used by Mercator, 
Mcllweide, and Goode. Available for 
purchase from Erpi Classroom Films, 
1841 Broadway, New York City. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF COM- 
sound film 
contrasting the part played by modern 
inventions today wi life during the 
pre-electric age. Deals with such inven- 
tions as the battery, ground connection, 
electromagnet, telephone, telegraph, 
cable, wireless, and radio. Available for 
rental or sale from Erpi Classroom 
Films. 


THE WESTERN FRONT—Two-reel 
sound film telling the story of China’s 
fight against aggression, and emphasiz- 
ing the debt which we owe her. Avail- 
able from the United China Relief, 
1790 Broadway, New York City. 


YESTERDAY, TODAY, AND TO- 
MORROW—Three-ree] sound film de- 
picting the romance and history of the 
a of foods, and showing the 
engthy experimentation and research 
carried on through the years by such 
men as Appert, Durant, Pasteur, Under- 
wood, and Heinz. Available upon pay- 
ment of transportation charges from 
your nearest YMCA Motion Picture 
Bureau, or from Wilding Picture Pro- 
ductions, Inc. 


YOUTH TRAINS FOR AVIATION— 
One-reel sound film on model plane 
building, stressing its importance in 
teaching today’s ave the principles 
of flight. This is the first of a series of 
classroom aviation films designed to fit 
into the pre-flight training and air con- 
cnonee courses of secondary schools 
and endorsed by the National Aero- 
nautic Association. Available for sale or 
rental from Bray Pictures Corporation, 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 
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7 Another GUTLOHN Scoop! 


IGNACE JAN 


PADEREWSKI 


In his only motion picture 
MOONLIGHT SONATA 


immortalizing the genius of the 
pianist of all time in a delightful tale of 
music and romance. Paderewski plays: 


Polonaise, A Fiat Major, Op. 53 CHOPIN 


Second Hungarian Rhapsody...... Liszt 
Minuet in G Major........ PADEREWSKI 
Moonlight Sonata.......... BEETHOVEN 


7 reels, 16 mm. sound. 
Study Guides Available. 





TARGET FOR TONIGHT 


Filmed under fire by the R.A.F. Au- 
thentic . . . thrilling, with a cast of 
R.A.F. fliers and ground staff. 5 reels, 
16 mm. soynd. Available on $2.50 
service charge. 


HOW TO READ A MAP 


Map reading made simple. Shows 
how to interpret geographical and 
military maps. Explains use of sym- 
bols, An excellent training film. 1 reel, 
16 mm. silent. Rental $1.50; Sale Price 
$24. 











Send for Catalog of 2500 Enter- 
tainment and Educational 
Subjects. 

WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 
25 W. 45th St. Dept. HS-14 New be 











Ready Now!! 


PRE-FLIGHT TRAINING AND 
AIR-CONDITIONING FILMS 


For Auditorium Showings — 


YOUTH TAKES to WINGS 


Produced with the cooperation of 


The FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Phila. 


Endorsed and approved by 


NATIONAL 
l sed by» 


representatives. of 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADM'N 


In the educational conventions held 
to formulate plans for Aviation Edu- 


cation in the secondary schools. 


— For Classroom Use — 


YOUTH TRAINS FOR AVIATION 
METHODS OF FLIGHT 
ESSENTIAL PARTS AND TYPES 
OF PLANES 1 
AERODYNAMICS 
PART I—PROPERTIES OF AIR 1 
PART |I—LIFT 1 
PART IHIi—AIR RESISTANCE AND 
STREAMLINING 1 


Reol 


Reel 
Reel 


Write for descriptive folder | 


BRAY PICTURES CORP. 


729 7th Ave., New. York, N. Y. 








AERONAUTIC ASS‘N 


1 Reel 
2 Reels 


Reel 


ODAY, as never before, it is important that the 

children of America learn more about food 
—its history, preparation and preservation! That's 
why America’s leading educational authorities 
enthusiastically endorse The Story Of Food Preser- 
vation, a complete, authoritative, non-commercial 
book written by Edith Elliott Swank for your 
classroom use. 


Written in a simple, exciting style that will hold 
the interest of every child, this clearly illustrated 
book accurately traces the story of ‘food preser- 
vation from the crude techniques of the stone 
age to the scientific methods employed by the 


Now—For the first time —the complete, 
fascinating history of food preservation is 
brought together in an interesting, under- 
standable 104-page book with 92 big illus- 
trations! Here's an easy, popular way to 
teach your pupils the background facts on 
food preservation which are of supplemen- 
tal value to the current study of nutrition. 
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most modern food plants of today. You'll find 
the entire volume rich in historical and educa- 
tional facts... the story of foods in pioneer 
America, Daniel Boone and the search for salt, 
the journeys of Johnny Appleseed, early hunting 
methods of the Indians—in short, a study of man’s 
quest for perfect food preservation. 


Start your classes on -this worthwhile, timely 
project now! Send in the coupon on the next 
page with 25c in coin or stamps to cover cost of 
mailing both The Story Of Food Preservation 
and the Teacher’s Guide to help you in presenting 
the project to your class. 
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Project On FOOD PRESERVATIO 


Accompanying The Story Of Food Preser- 
vation is a helpful Teacher's Guide to give 
you an easy work outline applicable to three 
fields of class room activity: (1) Elementary 
Science (2) Social Studies (3) Home Econom- 
ics. These programs suggest definite prob- 
lems and activities to help both you and 
your students get the most out of this project! 





P REPARED by a select committee of edu- 

cators and based on actual classroom 

experiments, this adaptable Teacher’s 

Guide saves you time and work—shows | 

you how to use The Story Of Food | 

Preservation most advantageously. f 
f 





Two Great Movies That Supple- 
ment This Project Are Now 
Available For Classroom Use! 





“Yesterday, Today And Tomorrow” — This 
dynamic, 3-reel, all-star motion picture 
portrays the dramatic story of food 
preservation from the time reg rege first 
cast his shadow over Europe right down 

ia maida devs. Action of this nuthoncic Complete for 25c—the 104-page book The Story Of 
narrative unfolds against the historic back- Food Preservation plus the Teacher’s Guide (above), 


ene ee ence Rae ORs america: a manual showing you how to use the book in 3 


“Ever Since Eden” takes you across two con- basic fields of study! 
tinents, an ocean and the span of centuries 


to unfold the background of romance and 
strife behind the history of the common A ct N ow! So That You Can Start Your Classes On 
tomato. This 314-reel story of the search . . * . 

hic bi tue iad feotates an aldlediewood © This New Educational Project immediately 
cast of 59, supported by a staff of 254. 


How To Get These Pictures Free 


Prints of “Yesterday, Today and Tomor- 
row” and “Ever Since Eden”—in 16 mm. 
and 35 mm. sizes—are available to non- 
theatrical audiences without rental charge. 
You may borrow either or both pictures 
by paying the transportation charges cov- 
ering film shipment from Chicago to you 
and-return. Reservations should be made 
at least three weeks in advance of the date 
on which you want to exhibit. Write for 
descriptive folders mow! Mail all requests 
for folders and pictures to: H. J. Heinz Co., 
Advertising Dept.S-9-A, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














H. J. Heinz Co., Dept. $-9, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me The Story Of Food Preservation and its 
accompanying Teacher’s Guide, I enclose 25c to cover 
the cost of mailing. 


Name 





Address 











City 


Thies offer is good in U.S. A. only 
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FALL PROGRAM GEARED TO MEET YOUR | 





WARTIME TEACHING REQUIREMENTS 





SPECIAL FEATURES IN THE ENGLISH EDITION 


Excerpts from Leading Books 

Only the Stars Are Neutral, by Quen- 
tin Reynolds; See Here, Private Har- 
grove, by Marion Hargrove; The Road 
to Victory, Photographs by Lieutenant 
Commander Edward Steichen, Captions 
by Carl Sandburg. 


Biographical Essays on Important 
Contemporary People 

Madame Chiang Kai-shek, by Claire 
Boothe Luce; General Douglas MacAr- 
thur, by Janet Flanner; Robert E. Sher- 
wood, by Marquis Child. 

What's the Good Word? 

A series of six articles by Maxwell 
Nurnberg, Head of the English Depart- 
ment, Abraham Lincoln High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from his recent witty, 
and popular book. Titles: The Tools of 
Speech; Words That May Floor You 
(Pronunciation); Subversive Elements 
(agreement, tense, etc.). 


Plays for Classroom Use 

They Burned the Books, by Stephen 
Vincent Benet; China Incident (radio 
play), by Pearl S. Buck; Christmas Play, 
by Norman Corwin. 


How Hollywood Makes Movies 

A- series of basic lessons (every other 
week) on the production and apprecia- 
tion of the modern motion picture, by 
Alice Field. Topics include: The Search 
for Stories; Adapting a Novel; Editing; 
Newsreels; Documentaries, etc. 


Words of the War 

A Weekly Feature giving the defini- 
tion and pronunciation of the many new 
words war is adding to our vocabulary. 


Practical English Series 

Articles on speech and writing by 
Agnes N. Bass, which show pupils how 
skills in self-expression are valuable 
assets for popularity and job-getting. 





FEATURES IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES EDITION 


American Youth and the Air Age 


A new weekly aviation feature—a 
series of two-page units especially de- 
signed for classroom use. Written by 
experts and illustrated with scores of 
diagrams and photographs. Subjects to 
be covered include: 


Air Power Will Win the War 
How Air Power Grew 

Air Defenses 

Types of Planes 

Army Air Forces 

Air Ferries 

Evolution of Transportation 
History of Aeronautics 

Air Geography 

Weather and Climate 
Aerodynamics 

Parts of Planes 


This weekly series of units forms a 
simplified textbook on aviation and co- 
operates with the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration and the U. S. Office of 
Education Aviation Program for Amer- 
ican Schools. 


- Spotlight of History by 


Professor Henry S. Commager 

A new series of articles which traces 
the history behind the events of the day. 
Removes history from the dead past and 
makes it alive and vital. Written by the 
textbook author, Dr. H. S. Commager. 


Builders of America 

Full page pictorial biographies of 
leaders in American history presented in 
the popular picture strip format. De- 
signed for classroom use. Heroes fea- 
tured will include: 

George Washington 

Roger Williams 

John Peter Zenger 

John Paul Jones 

Benjamin Franklin 

Stephen Decatur 

Andrew Jackson 


Inside Washington © 

A new department by SCHOLASTIC’S 
own Washington correspondent, Creigh- 
ton J. Hill, designed to show your stu- 
dents the working of our national Gov- 
ernment. 





MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY—Use the Handy Order Card Bound in This Issue 


SCHOLASTIC tics sco. weezy 


THE CLASSROOM MAGAZINE WHICH HAS BEEN THE LEADER IN PRE- 
SENTING PRACTICAL TEACHING AIDS FOR MORE THAN TWO DECADES. 





Stories, plays and 
articles by such 
well-known writ- 
ers as: 


Sally Benson 


Jesse Stuart Carl Sandbu 


rg 
Clare Boothe 
* * ” * * * 


Stephen Vincent 
Benet 


Pearl S. Buck 
Claire Boothe Luce 
Carl Sandburg 


Quentin. Reynolds 








Scholastic’s Avia- 
tion Series is writ- 
ten by authorities 
like these: 


Lieutenant Colonel 
Harold E. Hartney, 
U.S. A. F. R. 


Commander _ Eu- 
gene F. MacDon- 
ald, Jr., U.S.N.R. 


HallBartlett, 
Chairman, Social 
Studies Dept., Gar- 
den City (N. Y.) 
High School. 


Lt. Col. Hartney 





.-. and many other special features 
now in preparation by SCHOLAS- 
TIC’s large staff of expert educa- 
tional journalists. 


* * * * * 


Announcing . . . 
Designed to meet 
the need of grades 
8-9-10. We will be 
glad to send yoru 
a complimentary 
sample copy. 


* 











Whats the Good Word 


The author of this brand new book says 
that when it comes to a slip in grammar 
“Even Your Best Friend Won't Tell You” 


with a dress shirt or a straw hat 

with an evening gown, your best 
friend would let you know &bout it 
very eat But there’s not a pee 
out of him when you use don’t wit 
he or was with you. 

If your slip were showing or a run 
were to ono in your stocking, your 
best friends would probably trip over 
one another in their anxiety to be the 
first to tell you. But they wouldn’t so 
much as lift a collective eyebrow if 
in talking to them you dangled a 
participle, split an infinitive, or mis- 
placed a modifier. 

Why won't even your best friend 
tell you? Is he afraid that you'll be 
sensitive, that you'll feel hurt? Is 
one’s faulty English like a physical 
defect—something not to be dis- 
cussed in any company? 

Or is it just possible that your best 
friend doesn’t know? 

Do you find yourself wondering 
whether to use who or whom, feel 
awkward after you've begun a sen- 
tence with being that, look uneasy 
as you blurt out a between you and 
I, or fear the sileuce that may follow 
after you say, “I am a dentist now for 
fifteen years”? Are you tired of stam- 
mering your wiy through the Eng- 
lish pam oe Would you rather be 
right than hesitant? 
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I you were to wear a green tie 


MAXWELL NURNBERG. 


has written plays and dramatic 
skits, among them Chalk Dust 
and Ozymandias Writhes Again. 


Now he has added considerably - 


to the gaiety of the English- 
speaking world by publishing a 
witty book—What’s the Good 
Word?—on our language and 
how to use it. Mr. Nurnberg has 
been teaching English for 
twenty-three years. Since 1930 he 
has headed the English Depart- 
ment at the Abraham Lincoln 
High School in Brooklyn. 


By Maxwell Nurnberg 


Now step right up and try your 
skill. A series of parallel sentences 
follow. Each sentence is correct for 
its own meaning. Each would be 
wrong if the other meaning were in- 
tended. Notice that though there 
may be only a slight difference in 
appearance, there is sometime a vast 
difference in meaning. See whether 
you can answer the questions. Then 
check with your teacher who has 
the key to the answers. 


DOES IT MAKE ANY DIFFERENCE 
TO YOU? 


1. (a) I spilled some tea into my 
saucer. 
(b) I poured some tea into my 
saucer. 
(Which is worse table manners?) 


2. (a) I stood in the country for two 
months. 
(b) I stayed in the country for two 
months. 
(Which was more restful?) 


8. (a) In the theatre, there were five 
people beside me. 
(b) In the theatre, there were five 
ple besides me. 
(Which was more lonely?) 


4. (a) I lied in bed this morning. 
(b) I lay in bed this morning. 
(Which is worse?) 
5. (a) The boat left when I arrived at 
the dock. 
(b) The boat had left when I ar- 
rived at the dock. 
(In which sentence could you still wave 
good-by to your: friends?) 


6. (a) Thirteen girls knew the secret, 
all told. 
(b) Thirteen girls knew the secret; 
all told. 
(Which is a catty remark?) 
7. (a) I left him convinced he was a 
fool. 
(b) I left him, convinced he was a 
fool. 
(Which sentence shows extraordinary 
powers of persuasion?) 
8. (a) Since reading this book, Joe 
makes less serious mistakes. 
(b) Since reading this book, Joe 


makes fewer serious mistakes. 
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(In which sentence have Joe’s mis- 
takes decreased in quantity?) 

How many of your answers were 
right? If you got most of them right, 
that’s fine, but do you know the rea- 
sons? Do you know why? 

To know why, we shall have to look 
into the relationship between words; 
we shall have to learn the names of 
these relationships and be able to call 
words by their names. This word, we 
shall say, is a noun, pronoun, an ad- 
jective, a verb, an adverb, a preposi- 
tion, or a conjunction. Here’s a jingle 
which will help you remember which 


‘is which: 


GRAMMAR IN RHYME 


A NOUN'’S the name of anything, 
As, school or garden, hoop, or swing. 


ADJECTIVES tell the kind of noun; 
As, great, small, pretty, white, or brown. 


Instead of nouns the PRONOUNS 
stand: 

Their heads, your face, its paw, his 
hand. 


VERBS tell of something being done: 
You read, count, sing, laugh, jump, or 
run. 


How things are done the ADVERBS 
tell; 
As, slowly, quickly, ill, or well. 


CONJUNCTIONS join the words to- 
gether; 
As, men and women, wind or weather. 


The PREPOSITION stands before 
A noun; as, in or through a door. 


The INTERJECTION shows surprise; 
As, oh! how pretty! ah! how wisel 


These eight are called the parts ot 
speech 
Which reading, writing, speaking teach. 





This is the first of a series of excerpts 
from What's the Good Word? just pub- 
lished by Simon and Schuster. Reprinted 
by permission of the author and publisher. 
Copyright, 1942, by Maxwell Nurnberg. 











themselves. They linger in the memory like music. 

This is true of “I Hear America Singing.” There is 
music too in the entire poem, the chanting, exulting music 
of enthusiastic speech. This characteristic. rhythm of 
Whitman has always been criticized by those whose ears 
and eyes want to follow familiar patterns. One must for- 
get all familiar patterns in reading Whitman, as a swimmer 
in the surf forgets his stroke, and be guided by the ebb 


and flow of the line itself to catch its exultation. 


Te titles of Whitman’s poems are often short poems 


In this poem the first and last lines have a definite and. 


similar rhythm. They have unusual beauty of sound—the 
beauty of alliteration and assonance, of repetition and con- 


trast of sound. These devices give the poem that unity of - 


impression which a work of art should have—a unity which 
more conventional poets gain by more stereotyped 
methods. Whitman’s was an original genius. He depended 
on his own intuition and not om rules or books. 

Whitman believed that in America was a_strength new 
in the world. It was the strength of men and women who 
are free, who have the power to escape from the tyrannies 
of poverty and ignorance just as they have escaped from 
the tyrannies of kings. It was the strength of democracy 
in a new and still partly unsettled land. He loved the land 
and the people. When he heard America singing, each 
voice was a symbol of the independence of every American 
—“Each singing what belongs to him or her and to none 
else.” 


*From Leaves of Grass, by Walt Whitman, Copyright, 1924, 
by Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc. 


I hear America singing, the varied 
carols I hear, 

Those of mechanics, each one singing 
his as it should be, blithe and strong. 

The carpenter singing his, as he 
measures his plank or beam, - 

The mason singing his, as he makes 
ready for work, or leaves off work. 

The boatman singing what belongs to 
him in the boat, the deckhand sing- 
ing on the steamboat deck, 

The shoemaker singing as he sits on 
his bench, the hatter singing as he 
stands, 

The woodcutter’s song, the plough- 
boy’s, on his way in the morning, 
or at noon intermission, or at sun- 
down, 

The delicious singing of the mother, 
or of the young wife at work, or of 
the girl sewing or washing. 

Each singing what belongs to him or 
her and to none else, 

The day that belongs to the day—at = 
night, the party of young fellows, = 
robust, friendly, 

Singing, with open mouths their 
strong, melodious songs. 


al 
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WALT WHITMAN —“The proof of a poet 
shall be sternly deferred till his country absorbs 
him as affectionately as he absorbs it,” Walt 
Whitman wrote in his poem, “By Blue Ontario’s 
Shores.” More and more affectionately America 
is absorbing Walt Whitman. How affectionately 
he absorbed America is seen in his poetry and 
in the story of his life. 

His boyhood on Long Isiand—when Long 
Island was still remembered as Paumanok, a 
place of farmers, clam diggers and Indians and 
not of great estates (Whitman was born in 1819)—is 
hauntingly recalled in such poems as “There Was a Child 
Went Forth” and “Out of the Cradie Endlessly Rocking.” 
In these early years, (he left school when he was twelve) 
he worked as compositor, carpenter, teacher, and for sev- 
eral years in Brooklyn and for two months in New Orleans 
as editor, absorbing the life of the people around him, pre- 
paring himself to become the spokesman of America. His 
soldier brother’s illness during the Civil War led him to the 
army hospitals, where he became “the good gray poet” who 
brought care and comfort to the soldiers. The associations 





of this period resulted in the many short poems 
of Drum Taps and in the Lincoln poems, 
notably “When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 
Bloom’d,” which is a tribute to America as well 
as to Lincoln. 

Much of his life he spent in wandering up 
and down the land, living among farmers, la- 
borers, craftsmen, working out his own philos- 
ophy of poetry and American democracy and 
fusing them for the first time. “O America, 
because you build for mankind I build for 
you,” he wrote. He invited the muse to leave her ancient 
home in Europe, to. “know a better, fresher, busier sphere, 
a wide untried domain awaits, demands you.” 

Of contemporary poets only Emerson gave his genius real 
recognition and even Emerson seemed a little ashamed of 
the association. Workmen loved him, but they did not read 
his poetry. “I have been and am rejected by all the great 
magazines,” he wrote a year before his death in 1892. 
Recognition came more rapidly in England than in America, 
but Whitman is now generally acknowledged as the first 
great original genius of American literature. 
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NE of our first prizes last 

year was awarded for a story 

about a boy who delivered 
. newspapers. A good Round Table 
essay told about the morning milk- 
ing. By these examples and by many 
others the old lesson is repeated: if 
you want to write you will find sub- 
jects all around you. But notice this: 
While one student will write a 
theme which will sound like the 
story of anybody anywhere and will 
be utterly commonplace, another 
student will see, and will make the 
reader see, each character as an in- 
dividual with his own particular 
problems and interests. Carefully ex- 
act details will be chosen to tell the 
story; they will have significance and 
individuality. And that will make all 
the difference. 

We are interested in seeing your 
writing. From the suggestions on this 
page and from the writing of other 
students which you will read here, 
you may find help. You may some 
day see your own work here. 

You will agree that the contribu- 
tions printed today depend on ex- 
periences such as you have had. In 
“Johnny Jones” the writer has in- 
tended to tell the story of almost any 
boy anywhere; yet he has given his 
character individuality. He has pre- 
sented his ideas on a general topic 
entirely by individual example. 


Johnny Jones 


You know Johnny Jones, the boy 
who lives next door. He is the boy who, 
just a short time ago, used to go dash- 
ing by on his little red scooter, then 
later on his new bicycle, bought with 
the money earned mowing the neigh- 
bors’ lawns, and finally, on that day of 
days, rattled to a stop in front of his 
house in what he proudly calls a car. 
Now his life is made up entirely of girl, 
car, and money problems. 

You start thinking about Johnny. 
You wonder why he always looks so 
sloppy. Why does he roll up his pants 
as if he were going wading in some 
near-by creek? The boy doesn’t seem 


THE ROUND TABLE 
Student writers’ own page 


Edited by canta band looks, 
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lazy; in fact he always seems in a 
hurry to get things done. Well, you're 
right. Johnny isn’t lazy. Don’t let that 

ected sloppiness deceive you. It is a 
style with Johnny. He buys clothes and 
shoes that reflect his own free nature. 
He figures that if the rest of the world 
is going to be enslaved and regimented, 
he will slap back by becoming freer 
and more original himself. His new 
coat does look “sorta” like a pajama 
top, but you'll have to admit that it 
also looks mighty comfortable. 

You can’t help liking Johnny for all 
his faults. He is the symbol of America. 
The more you try to take away his 
freedom, the harder he fights to keep 
it. 

A certain person in Europe says Ger- 
man is the one true language and the 
whole world should use it. What does 
Johnny do? He gets freer with his lan- 
guage. Maybe you're not “hep” to his 
“jive.” If you're not, he is likely. to tell 
you to “shove in your clutch” and “start 
sending solid, boy.” 

If Johnny is suddenly brought face 
to face with some great crisis, you can 
bet that he will take it courageously. 
He will wear his sophisticated, know- 
ing look, the look he practices in front 
of the mirror all the time, the look with 
the slight sneer, showing his contempt 
for the world in general. It is a com- 
bination of the looks that Johnny thinks 
Kit Carson, Billy the Kid, Daniel Boone, 
Jesse James, and countless others of his 
heroes gave their enemies; and Johnny 
has their courage too. There is a cer- 
tain comfort for Johnny in knowing that 
other men have gone through bad 
things and have come out on top. It 
strengthens him and lends new cour- 
age to his own moral code. He -has a 
wonderful heritage, which he feels he 
must live up to. 

So do not fear, neighbor, about what 
the country is coming to with boys like 
Johnny to carry on. They have a wis- 
dom and courage underneath that “hep- 
cat” exterior that will see them through 
any situation that they are suddenly 


. forced to meet. 


Don Wallace, 17 
Willoughby (Ohio) Union High School 
Cleo Sawyer, Teacher 


Josephine Lucenter is not the first 
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Round Table contributor who has 


. made lovely poetry from the familiar 


fairy stories and nursery rhymes, but 
she is carrying on the tradition skil- 
fully. She has given the old story the 
beauty and pathos of adult percep- 
tion. 


Cinderella 


Across the moonlit 
Way you : 

The clock had struck 
And the spell was dead. 


Yet you were lovely 
Running there, 

The bright stars twisted 
Through your hair, 


The moon’s enchantment 
On your face, 

Your silver slippers 
Winged with grace... 


And now you sit 
Before your fire, 
Nothing left 


But your desire, 


The moon outside, 
An elusive strand, 
And one glass slipper 
In your hand, 
Josephine Lucenter, 17 


Julienne High School, Dayton, Ohie 
Sister Teresa, $.N.D., Teacher 


A striking metaphor gives origi- 
nality to an old theme in this short 


poem. 
Your Words 


Your words reach out, 
unleashed waves 
that gather the flotsam, 
leaving the beach clean and fresh and 
shining. 
You are you again at once, 
but I am someone else. 
Helen Goodwin, 17 


Plainfield (N. J.) High School 
Carl K. Bomberger, Teacher 
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G@CHOLASTIC invites all high 
school students to submit 
their personal writing, the best 
of which will be published in the 
Round Table. Contributions ac- 
companied by a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope will be re- 
turned, along with individual 
comment and criticism given at 
the discretion of the editor when 
requested. Contributions may be 
in .any literary form, prose or 
poetry, adapted to our page 
length. Material submitted for 
this page will be considered for 
the annual Scholastic Awards, 
but for the Poetry Awards a 
total of one hundred lines of 
verse should be submitted. 
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SHARPEN YOUR WAITS 1s resist 
i yy BAa .. for Students of English 


w QUIZ YOURSELF 


1. ARE YOU A GOOD JUDGE OF CHARACTER? 


After you've read “My Friend Moe,” give your impression * 


of Moe’s personality by checking the four most accurate 
descriptive phrases from the list below: 
(f) cruel to his family 
(g) straightforward 
(h) accustomed ‘9 bossing 
others 
- (i) fond of good living 


(a) considerate of friends 
(b) lazy and shiftless 
(c) money-mad 

(d) used to simole fare 
(e) generous 


il, FACTS ARE FACTS 


Some of these statements are true; some are false; all have 
to do with Maurice Hindus’ story of the Lithuanian boy who 
led his Nazi captors to doom. Read Mr. Hindus’ account. 
Then mark true statements T, false ones F; but don’t peek 
at the text. . 


1._The boy was only thirteen years old. 

2._The Germans halted in the forest because they heard the 
song of the nightingale. 

3.—The boy’s melodious whistling was accomplished without the 
aid of any device. 

4.The nightingale was the only bird whose song he could 
imitate. 

5.—The officer promised the boy a cigarette lighter if he could 
lead the men to the village. 

6.—The boy pretended to think “partisans” were mushrooms. 

7..:_When the boy resumed whistling, he repeated the same 
perfomance thirty-five times. : 

8.._His whistling served as a signal to the guerrillas. 


ill. WHO’S WHO? 


_ After reading this week’s issue, match the writings in the 
column on the left with the authors’ names on the right. 


. Cross Creek a. Heinrich Heine 

. The Lorelei b. Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 
. I Hear America Singing c. Donald Culross Peattie 

. They Burned the Books d. Stephen Vincent Benet 

. Forward the Nation e. Walt Whitman 


IV. WHAT A LIFE! 


In “Poems to Remember” you will find a short biography 
of Whitman. When you have read it carefully, answer these 
True-False questions, marking T for true, F for false. 
1.__Whitman is living today. 
2.—His boyhood was spent on Long Island. 
8.—One of his early positions was as a typesetter. 
4.__His poems met with immediate acclaim. 
5.—-Recognition came more rapidly in England than in America. 


w EXPRESS YOURSELF! 


PULL UP A CHAIR 
—And join the discussion on: ‘ 


1. Should any books be suppressed? Why or why not? (See 
“They Burned the Books.”) 2 

2. What is the true basis for friendship? (See “My Friend 
Moe.” ) 

3. Why don’t people correct each other's grammar errors? (See 
“What's the Good Word?”) f 


~ dom. 


4. Why do Colonel Hartney, Major de Seversky and many 
others believe that air power will win the war? (See “Air Power 
Will Win the War,” and review in “Chats About Books.”) 


WRITE IT DOWN 


1, Write a humorous account of your own minor disasters, 
which happened one after another. 

2. Make a list of three or four books you think no nation could 
do withet, and tell why you chose each one. 

3. Write a book report similar to those in “Chats About Books,” 
on a book you have read recently. Keep it brief. 

4. Write a short essay to typity the average high school girl as 
well as “Johnny Jones” does a boy. 

5. Rewrite some news story of heroism in @ “feature style” 
similar to that used by Maurice Hindus. ' 


w MIND YOUR LANGUAGE — 


WORDS TO THE WISE 


From the list below find the right word for each blank. 
If your answers are correct, the initial letters will spell out 
four words with the following meanings: (1) a poet (2) 
pep (3) a two-wheeled carriage (4) a fish. 7 


a. guerrilla f. grievously k. vicariously 
1. belligerence 


m. assonance 
n. alliteration 


c. mien 
d. partisans 
e. desperation 


incompetence 
constricted 
ruminating 


b. ingenuity B resonance 
i. 


1. Tom’s made him unpopular at school. 
2. The tongue-twister “Peter Piper Picked a Peck” is a good 
example. 08 5 
8. The Stradivarius violins are famous for their 
of tone. 
4. In 
enemy attacked. 
5. Through books we enjoy adventure in distant lands 


the villagers burned their homes as the 


6. ______—_ in a defense worker can endanger the war 
effort. ‘ 

7. Father's serious 
news. 


8. —_______ fighters can harass an. enemy by attack from 

secret hiding-places. ' 
9. The soldier showed great in planning his 
wounded in defending the 


told us that he brought bad 


escape. 

10. The general was 
town. 

11. In applying a bandage you must guard against 
oaks sti aici: 
12. The words “lady” and “baby” have —________ but not 


on the future while the 


thyme. 
13. Grandfather sat ————_ 
radio blared out the news of battle. 


14. The Allied Nations are in the cause of free- 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 

gambolled ( gam béld). Ray and jumped about. 

lethargic (lé thar jik). Drowsy, sluggish, dull. 

wanly (win lé). Faintly, weakly. 

Maurice Hindus (M6 rés Hin déos). 

Friedrich Schiller ( Fréd rik Shill ér). 

Heinrich Heine (Hin rik Hi né). ast 

motif (mé téf). Subject for treatment in art, literature or music. 
- ( Answers in Teachers Section) 
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(Program opens with a rush of Fire-Music, swelling and 
then subsiding; as music subsides, a heavy, ominous bell 
tolls ONE) 

Voices (Tense and whispering): Onel 

Bett (Tolls) 

Voices: Two! 

Betty (Tolls) 

Voices: Three! 

(Fire-Music Up and Down) 

Bett (Louder and quicker) 

Voices (Quicker): Seven! 

Betx (Tolls) 

VoICEs: a 

Bety , Tolls) 

Voices: Nine! 

(Fire-Music) 

NARRATOR: 

Nine! Nine iron years of terror and evil! 
Nine years since a fire was lighted in a public square, in 

Berlin. 

Nine years since the burning of the books! Do you remember? 
Write it down in your calendars, May 10th, 1933 
And write it down in red by the light of fire. 
Why bother about the books? 
Why bother to go back to that tateful year, 
Year that prepared the blood-purge and the wars, 
The death of Austria, the trick of Munich, 
The bombers over the defenseless towns 
And all we know and all that must be fought 
Here, now and always till the score is paid 
And from its grim recital pick one instance 
Of calculated wrong? 
A book’s a book. It’s paper, ink and print. 
If you stab it, it won't bleed. 
If you beat it, it won't bruise. 
It you burn it, it won't scream. 
(Crackle of flames) 
Burn a iew books—burn hundreds—burn a million— 
What difference does that make? 

Voice or ScHiLLeR (Firm, masculine and thoughtful): 
It does to me. ; 
Excuse me, sir—my name is Fyiedrich Schiller, 

Over a century and a half ago 

I spoke and wrote of freedom. 

I spoke against oppressors and dictators. 

I spoke for every man who lifts his head 

And will not bow to tyrants. . 
And, though I died, my poems and plays spoke on 
In every tongue, in every land for freedom, 

For that’s what books can do. 

And now, today, in the land where I was born— 


Nazt Voice: The play, “William Tell,” by Friedrich 


Schiller shall no longer be performed on the stage. It glori- 





fies a dangerous and unseemly spirit of revolt against con- 
querors. It shall no longer be performed on the German 
stage. This is an order! 

NARRATOR: 
Now, here’s another ghost, 
Pale, frail, satirical, a mocking spirit, 
But with the light of freedom in his eyes. 
Your name, brave ghost? 

Hene’s Voice (Sharp and humorous): 
My name? It’s Heinrich Heine, 
Born to much sorrow, born to be a man. 
Out of my laughter and my heart’s despair, 
I made my little songs—such simple songs 
A child could understand them—and grown men 
Remember them and love them all their lives. 

Narrator: But now—today—what happens to your songs? 

Hetne: Well—there was one about a lorelei, 
Just a small song. It went—let’s see—like this— 

(He hums the first bars of “The Lorelei” to faint back- 
ground music) 

You've heard it, maybe? Many people sing it. 
They sang it many years along the Rhine. 
They sing it still. ; 

Narrator: Still? 

Hee: Oh yes. That one of mine they—haven’t burned. 
That would be just a little difficult. 

Too many Germans know the words by heart. 
So, with totalitarian courtesy, 

They've kept the song—and blotted out my name. 
You see—I was a Jew. 

Nazi Voice: New editions of the works of the Jew, Hein- 
rich Heine, are not desirable. In all textbooks and antholo- 
gies where the words of the song “The Lorelei” appear, 
the name of the Jew, Heine, shall be omitted and the 
author given as “Author Unknown.” 

Herne (Mocking): Author well-known—since 1828. 
Author unknown-since 1933. 

° o * 

(Fire-Music in. Tramp of feet. Crackle of flames) 

NARRATOR: 

They're coming now—the men with the tramping feet, 

The hard-faced boys with the truncheons—the new order! 

The flames they’ve lighted howl and leap in the square. 

You can’t set fire to a Reichstag every day, 

But the pyre that they light today shall fling its shadows 

In flame and shadow over the whole round world. 

Hear them tramp! They're coming! They bring the books 
to the fire! 

Naz Voice: The books of the Jew, Albert Einstein—to 
the flames! 

Narrator; Einstein, the scientist, 

Who thought in universes. 
Einstein, the man we honor in our land, 








Nazi Voice: To the flames with him—to the flames! 

(Noise of flames) 

Nazi Voice: To the flames with Heinrich Mann and 
Thomas Mann, 

Gorki the Russian, Schnitzler the Austrian, 
Hemingway, Dreiser, the Americans, 
And now, to the flames with this! 

Voices: Sieg Heill 

(Noise of dines) 

Narrator: This is the Bible. Would you burn God's 
word? ; 

Nazi Voice: We need no Bible but the words of the 
Leader. 

We have no god except the German gods. ; 
We have the tanks, the guns, the bombs, the planes 
And that shall be enough! 

Voices: Sieg Heil! Sieg Heil! 7 

NARRATOR: sa TS 
This battle is not just a battle of lands, 

A war of conquest, a balance-of-power war. 

It is a battle for the mind of man 

Not only for his body. It will decide 

What you and you and you can think and say, 
Plan, dream, and hope for in your inmost minds 
For the next thousand years. 

Decide whether man goes forward toward the light, 
Stumbling and striving, clumsy—but a man— 
Or back to the dark ages, the dark gods, 

The old barbaric forest that .is fear. 

Books are not men, and yet they are alive. 
They are man’s memory and his aspiration, 
The link between his present and his past, 

The tools he builds with, all the hoarded thoughts, 
Winnowed and sifted from a million minds, 
Living and dead to guide him on his way, 
Supposed it happened here. 

Supposed the books were burned here. 

This is a school, somewhere in America. 

This is the kind of school we've always had, 
Argued about, paid taxes for, kept on with, 
Because we want our kids to know some things. 
Suppose it happened here. 

(Typical school bell buzzes. Shuffle of feet, buzz of 
voices ) 

(Bell stops) 

Voice or A WoMAN TEACHER, Miss WinsLow: The class 
will come to order. 

(Noise of class settling down) 

Miss WinsLow: This morning we are going to discuss 
some of the basic American ideas on which our nation. was 
founded—freedom, tolerance, liberty under law. To start the 
discussion, I am going to ask Joe Barnes to recite the Gettys- 
burg Address to us. Do you think pen can do that without 
looking at your book too much, Joe: 

Joe Barnes (An adolescent voice): 1—1 guess so, Miss 
Winslow. Studied it last night. 

Miss WinsLow: Very well, Joe. You may begin. 

jor Barnes: The Gettysburg Address. By Abraham Lin- 
coln. “Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought 
forth on this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty 
and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created 
equal.” 

Nazi Voice: Stop! 

Joe Barnes (Continuing uncertainly): Now we are en- 
gaged--we are engaged— 

Nazi Voice: Stop! The words of the Gettysburg Address 
can no longer be studied in any school of our glorious new 
order! 

(Rustle and gy. murmur from. class) 

Miss Winstow: But those are the words of Lincoln! 


Joe Barnes: But Miss Winslow told me— 

Nazi Voice: Miss Winslow is'no longer your teacher. | 
am your teacher. Attention! 

(Rustle of class) si 

Nazi Voice: When I give the command, you will rise 
and bring your textbooks to my desk: All this nonsense of | 
freedom and tolerance—that is finished. We shall give you | 
new textbooks. The old ones will be burned in the school- 
yard. Are there any questions? 

(Silence) 

Nazi Voice: Good. The new order does not like ques- 
tions. ; 

Miss Winstow: I protest! This is infamous! You can't 
know what you're doing! I have taught here for twenty 

ears! 

. Nazi Vorce: So I understand. That is a long time, Miss 
Winslow—too long. You deserve a long rest. We'll see you 
get it. No, you needn't bother to say greys to your 
students. Guards! Take the woman away! 

(Music up and down) 

Narrator: Impossible? Fantastic? Sounds that way. 
Ask the teachers and books of occupied France, 
France, that loved letters—France, once the light of Europe— 
Read the list of books the French—can’t read any more. 
What sort of books? 
Well, there are all kinds, of course, from detective stories 
To the life of a great French queen. But here, for instance, 
Is a history of Poland— 

Nazi Voice: Suppressed. 

Narrator: Why? Well,-according to the New Order, 
Poland has no history. 

Nazi Voice: Poland has no history. 

Narrator: And here, 
“French History for Secondary Schools” 
“History of France,” “History of France and Europe,” 
“Contemporary Europe,” “Legends and Fables 
Of France For Children”— 

Nazi Voice: Suppressed. Withdrawn. On the blacklist. 

Narrator: But these are not guns or daggers 
Stored up against revolt. They're the commonplace 
Textbooks, thumbed by a thousand schoolboy fingers, 

tted, dogeared, drowsed above in classrooms, 

Familiar and dull and mild. 
They must be harmless enough. 

Naz Voice: They are not harmless. We know what we 
are doing. 

NARRATOR: 
Yes. They know what they are doing. ~ 
They know, if you take the children of a country 
And teoch tags sale but lies about the 
Give them no chance 
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The man who grows from the child will believe the lies 
And never hear of the truth. 
It’s a simple plan, 
As simple and efficient as arsenic. 
Just rewrite all of the books to suit yourself 
And the rest will follow in time—the beatings and burnings, 
The massed, mechanical might and the metal men. 
Would you like a sample of American history 
Nazi style? Can you stand it? You’d better know 
What it would be like for your children and their children. 
You heard Joe Barnes give the Gettysburg Address. 
This is what he'd be like if he’d never heard it 
Or anything like it, ever—if all his books 
Were the textbooks of the New Order 
If our schoolbooks wore swastikas. 


Come in Joe, will you? 

Looks different in his brown shirt, doesn’t he? 
Can you tell us about American history, Joe? 
Some—names—and dates—and people— 

Joe Barnes (In a mechanical, sullen voice): American 
history dates from the foundation of the new order. 

Narrator: Nothing before that? 

Joe Barnes: Nothing important. 

Narrator: Well, come Joe, there must have been one or 
two things before that. 

Joz Barnes: Nothing important. 

Narrator: After all, for instance, the discovery of Amer- 
ica. That was fairly important. Do you know anything about 
that? 

Jor Barnes: Yes. That is in my book. (Reciting mechani- 
cally) America was discovered in 1492 by Christopher 
Columbus, an honorary Aryan. 

Narrator: An honorary Aryan? I always thorght he was 
an Italian. 

Joe Barnes: That was before the New Order. He is now 
an honorary Aryan of the second class—like Mussolini and 
Hirohito. ; 

Narrator: I wonder how he likes that. However—after 
Columbus— 

Joe Barnes: There came the New Order. 

Narrator: But weren’t there just a few things in be- 
tween? Wasn’t there something called the Declaration of 
Independence? 

Joe Barnes (Scornfully): Oh—that! Yes, there was that. 
But it was all wrong. It said everyone was entitled to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. That was all wrong. 

Narrator: Who wrote it 

Joe Barnes: It is unimportant who wrote it. It is not in 
my book. 

Narrator: Didn’t you ever hear of a man named Thomas 
Jefferson? : 

Joe Barnes: Thomas Jefferson? No. There is no such man 
in my book. : 

Narrator: Or George Washington? 

Joe Barnes: Yes, he was a general. But not a very good 
one. He was defeated by German might at the battle of 
Trenton. Afterwards he foolishly became President of the 
United States instead of ruling his country with a strong 
mailed fist. 

Narrator: But maybe he didn’t believe in ruling people 
with a strong, mailed fist. ; 

Joe Barnes (Impatiently): He may have had some such 


old-fashioned sentimental ideas. That is why he is ae 
—a 


tant. The man to study in his period is Benedict Arnol 
man much ahead of his time. 

Narrator: I always thought Benedict Amold was a 
traitor to his country. 

Joe Barnes: Traitor? What nonsense! He sensibly tried 
to collaborate with a stronger er in order to save his 
countrymen from the horrors of democracy and revolution. 
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STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


TEPHEN VINCENT BENET, 
(whose father, grandfather 
and great-grandfather were all 
army officers) was born in Beth- 
lehem, Pa. (1898). Mr. Benet 
went to school in California and 
| in Georgia, was graduated from 
Yale in 1919. He published his 
first book (poems) when he was 
17, has since developed into a 
- triple-threat writer whose plays, 
short stories, and poetry have appeared so often in these 
pages. His most famous poem, the book-length story of 
our Civil War, John Brown’s Body, was awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize in 1929. Perhaps his best-known short 
story is, “The Devil and Daniel Webster.” 
As for plays, here is a great and angry example, 
written for the occasion of the anniversary of the strik- 








“ing of a match that set fire to the world. (Time: May 


10, 1933. Place: Berlin.) The free and liberty-loving 
people of this world are now fighting desperately to 
put out that fire. We call it war. 
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He is a very honorary Aryan of the first class, with star. We 
have many honorary Aryans just like Benedict Arnold. 

Narrator: I wouldn't be a bit surprised. And—just one 
last question, Joe. 

Joe Barnes: Yes. But hurry, please. I must attend a 
Strength Through Joy meeting—and it is necessary for me 
to clean my pistol first. 

Narrator: Did you ever hear of a man who said “Gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the people?” 

Jor Barnes (Violently and fearfully): Certainly not! Of 
course not! It’s a lie! You’ve been spying on me! My father 
did have the book but I never saw it! It’s a long while ago 
and the teacher has been sent away! I know nothing about 
Abraham Linc— 

(Music up and down) 

Narrator: That's it. That’s how they work. 
That's what they do to kids. 
That’s the way they'd like to work here. 

Nazi VoIcE: 
That’s it, my friend. You see, we can destroy 
Houses with bombs and people with starvation, 
Outflank defensive lines and tramp ahead. 
We can destroy the spirit of a nation 
With poisoned doubts and fears, 
Erase its history, blot out its past, 
Sully its famous names and substitute 
Our words for all the words of liberty. 
But, while there is a single man alive, 
Hidden or starving, who somehow remembers 
The vows of freedom, the undying words 
That spoke for man’s free mind, 
Though : they were said a thousand years ago, 
Our conquest is not perfect. 

They are terrible, 

These immaterial and airy words, 
Sharp as edged swords, infectious as the plague. 
They travel silently from mind to mind. 
Leaving no trace. They live in quiet books 
You hardly would s unless our leader 
Had wisely warned us of them. They hide and creep 
In jokes and catchwords under our own noses, 
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In dots and dashes, in a bar of music. 
(V motif in music) 

And, worse than all, 

Within the silent eyes of hungry men, 

Waiting their time, waiting their hungry time. 

That’s why they must be killed. 

That's why we burn the books. That’s why we burn 

All knowledge, all the recollected thought 

Gathered in patience through three thousand years 

Of civilization. That knowledge is man’s brain 

And till we’ve taken an electric wire 

And burned the brain cells from his very brain 

So he will be a dumb and gaping slave, 

We cannot win. And still we mean to win! 

Get the fire ready! Bring the books to the fire! 
(Fire-Music, fading into the tolling of a great bell) 
Narrator: Nine years ago in a public square in Berlin. 

They burned the books and that was the beginning. 

We didn’t know it then. We know it now. 

Hear the books burn. 

(Sound of flames) 
Voices: Einstein—to the fire! 

Mann—Toller—Helen Keller—to the fire! 

Old Testament and New-—to the fire—to the fire! 
(Fire-Music. Flames. Bell) 

Narrator: This is in memory. This is in remembrance. 

This is for all the lies that have been told. 

The innocent blood, the blood that cries trom the gpeund, 

Rise up and speak, you voices! 

Voices of dead and aes past and present, 

Voices of gagged men, whispering through sore lips, 

Voices of children, robbed of their small songs, 

Strong. voices, chanting of the rights of man, 

Rebel! and fighter, men of the free heart, 

We, too, shall build a fire, though hot in fear, 

Revenge or barren hate, but such a great 

And ts fire it shall leap through the world 

Like leaping flame! 

‘ Freedom to speak and pr, 

Freedom trom want, and fear, freedom for all; 

Freedom of thought, freedom of man’s bold mind! 

Who marches with us? 

ScuitierR: I am Friedrich Schiller 

And I marched with you in the cause of man. 
Here: I am the soldier xf humanity, 

The mocking smile upon the face of Time 

That men called Heine. And I march with you. 

An Encuish Vorce: My name is Milton. I am old and 
blind. 

I knew oppression and defeat and scorn 

And the high justice of eternal God, 

Paradise lost and paradise regained, 

And I march with you. 





' And I march with you. 








An Imus Voice: My name is 





Dean of St. Patrick's, scourge of knaves and fools, 
Though bitter indi 
Tore at my heart and cracked it till it broke, 





I never had a patient mind for tyrants, 





An AMERICAN VOICE: 
I hailed my sunburnt children in their youth, 
Pioneers, pioneers! . 
I told them Walt would back them to the end. 
I said they should be free. I sang democracy. 
The new word, the new teaning, the bright day, . 
AndI march with youl 
FRENCH Voice: The miserable shall be lifted up. 
The tyrants all cast down. 
Seconp ENGLIsH Voice: The Parliament of Man, the 
Federation of the world. 
Seconp AMERICAN Voice: Well, maybe ‘that'll take a 
while to grow (My name's Sam Clemens. ) 
But Pudd’nhead Wilson says 
“Cauliflower is just a cabbage with a cillegie education.” 
And so we might start in. 
About this business, now. 






















I may have made a living, cracking jokes, Me 
But one thing I did hate was cruelty. 
One thing I did dislike rg mpous fools . 
Treading on decent peop a Cot me in, 

NARRATOR: Miltoo ant att ‘Whitman, Tennyson and Swift, ‘ 
Mark Twain and Hugo—every one who wrote - 
With a free pen in words of living fire, = 





From Plato, dreaming of his bright Republic, 

To every exile walking in our streets, 

Exiled for truth and faith. - 

And all of ours, all of our own today, 

All those who speak for freedom. 

These are our voices, These shall light our fire. 
Light the bright candle that shall not be quenched, 
That never has been quenched in all man’s years 




































Although all darkness and all tyranny C 
Have tried to quench it. look 
Call the roll of those who tried to quench it! a 
A Coxip, Ecnormc Voice: Darius, the Persian. Darius, they 
the Great King. am, 
Narrator: Where is Darius? oi 
Cop Voice: Dead. Forgotten and dead> . cK 
Coxp Voice: Attila the Hun. Attila, devourer of ace ‘ot 
Narrator: Where is Attila? as 
Coxp Voice: Bones. Forgotten bones. 7 
Corp Voice: Alaric the Goth. Alaric, destroyer of Rome. 
Narrator: Where is Alaric? - 
Cotp Voice: Dust. Forgotten dust. ~~ : 
Narrator: Adolf Hitler, born April 20th, 1889. a 
Wuusreninc Voices: Adolf Hitler. at: 
Narrator: Adolf Hitler, burner of books. starti 
Wuisreninc Vorces: Adolf Hitler. te 
Narrator: Adolf Hitler, destroyer of thought. a 
Wuusperinc Votces: Adb!f Hitler. a 
(Bell tolls) miles 
Voices: Adolf Hitler, born 1889. plete 
Voices: Died. Died. Died. Died. Died. aoe 
Narrator: We are waiting, Adolf Hitler. mine 
The books are waiting, Adolf Hitler. Wher 
The fire is waiting, Adolf Hitler. distuy 
The Lord God of Hosts is waiting, Adolf Hitler. distuy 
(Music up to climax) =~ 
- e: 
ted of the author, the Writers’ War Board, @ ing tk 
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Martin B-26 bombers, rigged with torpedo mounts, did double duty at Midway by torpedoing Jap carrier. 


~~ RIK: POWER WILE WIN-TFHE- WAR 
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By Lieut. Colonel Harold E. Hartney, U.S.A.F.R. 


UDDENLY out of the skies over 
§ Tokyo roared a were a9 of 
American sa amy 

Curious J pg a 
looked up at the low-fiying 
for a time did not recognize them. Then 
they heard explosions, saw bombs start 
out of the bellies of the bombers and 
point their stubby noses at their targets. 
Some even saw the young faces of the 
pilots, American boys who, a bare year 
before, had been learning to fly “puddle 
jumpers” in small fields all over Amer- 
ica. And a few thoughtful Japanese, 
perhaps, as they watched the flames 
devour their flimsy houses, wondered 
about the wisdom of their war lords in 
starting a fight with America. 

Here was a new kind of war.. The 
beardless youths who manned these 
planes came from a land thousands of 
miles away. Their mission was a com- 
plete surprise to Japan and their visit 
was made and finished in a matter of 
minutes. Whence .did they come? 
Where did they land? These questions 
disturbed the Japanese,as they have 
disturbed many more of the world’s 
miserable people in the last few years. 

Peaceful aviation was busily chang- 
ing the face of the world when the war 
started, The man in Des Moines had 
begun to realize that his home is as 
close to Moscow as New York is. People 
traced on.a globe the shortest, that is, 


z ~ ou 


own and : 


\ 
the Great Circle course, from Tokyo to 
the Panama Canal and saw that the 
route passed over the Aleutian Islands, 
Alaska, Seattle, Denver, and Galveston, 
Texas. Crossing the ocean by air be- 
came commonplace. The world shrank. 


The Enemy at Our Doorstep 


Yet the airplane is still a baby in size 
and utility with untold technical possi- 
bilities. When the war is over people 
will realize that they must live close 
together in a world community. Today, 
however, they realize only that war can 
come at any moment to almost any- 
body’s back yard in the whole world. 
The British have raided German cities 
with fleets of planes numbering 1,000 
and more. U. S. Army Transport offi- 
cers are talking of flying tons of sup- 


plies between any two ports in the- 




















world in huge gliders towed by trans- 
port planes or bombers. 

The airplane, then, is the powerful 
new weapon that will win the war. Ad- 
vocates of air power have constantly 
cried, “We told you so,” as prophecy 
after prophecy has come true. They 
can point to a string of events of jolt- 
ing importance to prove that the air- 
plane is the weapon which, though first 
used most effectively by our enemies, 
will finally enable us to win the war. 
What were these events? 


The Germans moved their invasion 
force into Norway across the narrow 
Skagerrak in the very face of the British 
Navy, long accustomed to ruling the 
seas, only because they drove the fleet 
away with their bombing planes. They 
built fields in Norway one after the 
other, each farther north, until their 
bombers chased the British battleships 
home from Narvik. They sit at alert 
today on fields from Norway to Spain. 

At Dunkirk, when the Germans had 
the British at their mercy, the Ger- 
mans lost control of the air, and they 
lost the battle. English fliers kept the 
Germans away from the beaches black 
with men, and the harbor teeming with 
ships, and 350,000 British soldiers 
came home, weaponless, ragged, worn 
and defeated, but saved by air power. 
The islands were ripe for invasion and 
some strategists are still wondering why 











the. Germans failed to follow their 
beaten foes. The reason is plain. The 
British controlled the air above = 
land, as was later proved in the Ba 
of Britain. : 

At Crete, the new weapon was 
flashed brilliantly upon the world. 
Aided by gliders and parachute troops 
for ground attack, German planes 
swarmed over the island. The parts of 
the British Mediterranean fleet which 
its commanders were willing to risk 
went down defeated. 

At Pearl Harbor, air power wielded 
by a shrewd and war-conscious people, 
set the most powerful nation in the 
world back on its heels. Air power gave 
the Japanese, a weaker nation, such a 
head start that within five.months they 
seized millions of square miles of terri- 
tory and costly outmoded naval bases. 

As if to help prove the effectiveness 
of the airplane, two 50-million dollar 
British warships steamed out to battle 
without air protection. They were sunk, 
and the names Prince of Wales and 
Repulse will figure forever in the his- 
tory of this particular new weapon. 

To date, our enemies have excelled 
in the use of air power. But we are 
learning fast. A handful of planes and 
pilots of the Royal Air Force beat back 
Goering’s mightiest attacks on Eng- 
land. Our Army and Navy pilots 
Igcated, attacked and shattered the 
Japanese fleet off Midway, despite its 
air power. But the score is not yet 
equal. 

Weapon for All Fronts 

Surprise and mobility are not the only 
virtues of air power. Final victory will 
belong to the side which can build and 
use air power with the greatest imagi- 
nation and flexibility. 

Before dawn on the day the Ger- 
mans invaded Holland, in May, -1940, 
while newspapers told how the dikes 
would be opened to stop the Germans, 
slow planes droned over the frontier, 
each one towing gliders filled with 
heavily armed troops. The gliders cut 
away and glided silently down to small 
fields near the Dutch bridges. Sud- 
denly, armed men appeared from no- 
where, overwhelmed the guards and 
seized the bridges. Before the Dutch 
knew it, the efficient murderers of peace 
were roaring across in their wheeled 
vehicles. 

Men, supplies, ammunition, food and 
even light artillery came down out of 
the skies on the rugged island of Crete. 
The German Marshal Rommel looked 
to the African skies for his supplies, and 
trains of gliders carrying tons of food 
and munitions came gh safely 


from Italy, while the British Fleet 
sailed grandly up and down the Medi- 
terranean, “controlling” the sea. 

One of the most powerful fingers of 
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unit in the series “American Youth in the 
Air Age,” written by experts on every phase 
of aviation. Next week, Colonel Hartney will 
write for us on “How Air Power Grew.” 


this new air arm is the so-called “aerial 
to 0,” carried by a special of 
write simalling te effect a ees gun 
that can sare — of miles. This 
weapon showed its power by cripplin 
the * dott heavier battleship the 
Bismarck, and setting it up for destruc- 
tion. In the midst of roaring sea battles 
—battles in which surface vessels have 
not even been able to come to grips— 
air power attacks and destroys with tor- 
planes or dive bombers. 

The heart of the bombing plane is 
the bomb sight, a complicated and 
wonderful expression of man’s ingenuity 


‘ 


miles above his t can bomb with 
amazing accuracy. again is a new 
omen kar ee we ee 
which will be of the greatest effect in 
the hands of the most skilled in engi- 
neering. ig 

Carrier-Based vs. Land-Based Planes 


One of the chief deve ts of 
this complex new weapon is the aircraft 
carrier, now the subject of ‘strenuous 
arguments among naval men. Accord- 
ing to some, the carrier has had its 


" brief day of , and is now headed 
hacky sc 


for the with the battleship. 
At the of Midway ae” 
were foolish enough to send car- 
riers and battleships: within range of 
our land-based Army and Navy aircraft. 


But our own forces could not pursue — 


the Jap fleet too far lest our own car- 
riers come within range of the Japan- 
ese land planes. 

It is certain that the carrier 
will yet do great deeds, but land-based 
air power will dictate the parts of the 
ocean where the carrier may operate. 
The-carrier will be necessary at. least 
until long-range aircraft can cross any 
ocean. 

Air er, like all new weapons, pro- 
vides defense against itself. Fighter air- 
craft can ward off bombers, shoot them 
down. Fighters also battle each other. 
Planes carry cannons aloft. They bristle 
with six to twelve machine guns of 
varying caliber. Under the impetus of 
war development, the firing power of 
the average plane is steadily increasing. 

Always there are a few voices crying 
for change from the old methods to the 
new. Some have been crying in ou 
country since the end of World War |, 
and the loudest voice, though out of the 
grave, is that of General “Billy” Mit- 
chell. Air power, he majntained, can 
conquer power on the surface. Surface 

er cannot conquer air power. The 
attleship is doomed because it is help- 
less under air power. The aircraft car- 
rier is a ap, a transition step, and 
it, too, wad Land-based Aa 
free from the technical limitations of 
pee 2c gen planes, will ultimately pre- 
vail. : 

Military leaders have no intention of 
using air power alone. To clinch the vic- 
tory requires men on the spot, but they 
cannot get (in the ipo. sane es in their 


‘ control. The bigger our air force, the 


fewer American will perish in our 
occupying armies. 
Some of the theories of air-minded 


- military men in this country have yet to 


be tried..We do not know whether mass 
bombing can cut s throat at its 


s. But Air Marshal Harris of 
the RAF and Generals Eaker and Spaatz 
-of the U. S. Army Air Forces in Europe 
are on the way toward finding out. 


in destruction, With it the pilot five 
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ARL SMITH was sure he hadn't 
fallen asleep at the radio. Yet how 
else could one explain a program 

such as never had been heat before? 

A voice called the Spirit of Maturity 
started things off with the. remark, 
“Human beings would like two. drugs, 
one te help them remember what they 
want to remember, and the other to 
help them forget what they want to 
forget. Here, for example, are five real 


young people: 


“It was on a dreary night four years 
ago that I first saw the friend of whom 


my brother had spoken so much. When - 


he came I was doing my homework, 
but after he left I couldn't think of or 
see anything but him. He was so hand- 
some. Yes, he was tall and dark too. I 
really never had bothered looking at 
boys before . . . I was only thirteen. 

“After that night, I was always on 
the lookout for him. Sometimes when 
I knew he was in front of his house 
across the street I would go up on the 
roof and watch him. I would stay there 
as long as he was out. Sometimes I 
would imagine he was holding me in his 
arms and whispering things to me. As 
the years went by, and I became older 
and more attractive, I noticed that 
every time I passed his house and said 
hello to him, his eyes would fight up 
and they would follow me until I 
reached the door of my home. - 

“No words can express how over- 
joyed I was during those little moments. 
I say ‘T was,’ because those moments 
no longer occur. You see, I've moved 
far away and only in my most secret 
and beloved dreams can I see him.” 

o oO ° 

“My father died when I was a little 
girl of about two and my mother died 
when I was twelve. 

“There is a teachér in school who 


reminds me very much of mother. The - 


subject is most difficult for me and try- 
ing to concentrate is impossible, for my 
mind just wanders back. ‘She’ told me 
that if I am to pass I would have to 
make the tests up. I came in one day 
after school, but shortly after I got 
started, I gave up and asked to leave 
the room use I felt very funny 
inside. The teacher wanted to know 
what was wrong. I didn’t know what to 
say, but I began to cry and ran out. 
“She asked me to come in after school 


this term for a little help, but I just - 


can’t make myself. I still feel the same. 
How can I stop seeing mother in this 
teacher?” 


tragedy Nar foun’ aking 


about all winter, and in the winter .. . 
and this I have been doing for years. 

“About fourteen years ago, a family 
took the other floor in our two family 
house. In this family there was a girl 
my own age. It wasn’t long before I 
was spending all my time in their 
apartment, with the parents treating 
me as their own son. 


“Whenever the daughter wanted to 


YOU AND 
YOUR LIFE 





0 out, she would tell her mother I was 

er ‘date.’. Mother would say, “Take 
care of Mae, and see that she doesn’t 
come home too late.’ For two years, I 
have been escorting Mae to her dates, 
making arrangements to pick her up at 
a certain time and then walking around 
until the hour arranged for. On the 
way home, Mae tells me what a won- 
derful time she has had. But after a 
few dates with a boy-friend, she tells 
me ‘I don’t want to see him anymore, 
and so I inform the fellow “Mae says it 
is “no go” for you.’ Should she get a 
stand-up, Mae goes walking with me. 





Then we stop at an ice cream parlor, 

and talk about all kinds of things. As 

you can guess, I have fallen hard and I 

mean hard. To her, however, I’m a 

brother and an escort service. I must 

forget, but how—” 
* e . 

“Girls are my problem! You see, I 
live in a seashore resort, and for two 
months of the year our small town plays 
host-to a huge crowd of visitors. 

“Each July, without-fail, I meet some 
beautiful siren who steals my heart. 
Until September, my life is an idyllic 
adventure. 

“How can a fellow settle down to the 
boring routine of school, homework, 


wa ee 
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,. MEMORIES THAT ARE TOO REAL 


eating and sleeping, when only a short 
time previously he was a carefree 
Tnesedl 

“The other day I was sitting in my 
English class listening to a rather dull 
discussion of prose fiction. Soon I was 
deep in a reverie about some girl who 
left with the birds. Suddenly, a voice 
rasped, “Young man, what are you 
thinking of?’ Dreamily I answered, 
‘Ruthie.’ The professor is a pretty 
decent fellow and he gave me the 
period off to think about my ‘Ruthie.’ 
My classmates, however, never have 
let me forget this degrading episode. 

“This condition of mental suspended 
animation lasts until about December, 
and by that time I’m just a rambling 


_ wreck. Summer has just ended. Won't 


someone please rush me first-aid, so 
there won't be trouble in class again?” 
o e a 

The Spirit of Maturity now con- 
cluded: “You've heard them, these boys 
and girls, all asking, “What shall we do 
with our past, or rather the memories 
of our past?” 

“Life is not so much a series of peaks 
and valleys, great joys or great sor- 
rows, as a road with bumps and de- 
tours. Whenever the present is with- 
out challenge and interest, we think 
back to those few unusual moments, 
whether those moments be jeweled or 
sombre. 

“Of course, it is best for human 
beings to live mostly in the present and 
future. If we do think of the past, it 
should be about our exceptionally joy- 
ful moments, so that these can act as a 
stimulus or inspiration to us, making 
us desire more of them and giving us 
something to live for. 

“When it comes to thoughts of the 
painful past, that man is lucky who is 
grateful even for his moments of un- 
happiness, who finds that these have 
added a certain wisdom to his life. To 
think of the past, and fill ourselves 
with reproach and pity for what never 
can be again, for all ‘the sadness and 
tears of things,’ is an attempt to run 
away from the present, which always 
chases after, crying ‘Escape me never.’ 

“What shall we do about our mem- 
ories? We can enjoy the beautiful ones, 
treasure them, take them out and count 
them once in a while. As for the pain- 
ful memories, it is good to realize that 
life is not a continuous story but some- 
thing that is meant to end and meant 
to begin again. And if we are so-built 
as to remember one kind of experience, 
we also are built to remember the other 
kind. ‘One drug to make us forget and 
another to make us remember?” Lovely, 
but impossible.” 


- 


Sugeno tee ts! 
Rr eT oe 





1. TWO OW 


A RAFT 


T= golden rays of the afternoon 


sun shimmered across the water. 


The raft rocked gently to the 


rhythm of the tiny waves lapping 
its sides. Overhead a billowy cloud 
skimmed the blue like : sailboat in the 
sky. 

Midge Martin was enraptured with 
the beauty of the moment. It didn’t 
matter now—the agonies of the week 
before: the round with Dad about 
“foolish extravagances,” Mom’s criticism 
of her attitude toward “parental ad- 
vice,” the argument with Miss Hedge- 
peth over “indifference to school work.” 
It didn’t even matter that she hadn't 
seen Mike all week. He’d been busy, of 
course, as he said. He’d helped Mr. 
Burns in the machine shop at school a 
couple of nights and then, when he'd 
gotten a chance to work in Spud’s place 
at the Creamery, it would have been 
foolish for him not to take it. 

None of it mattered now, because 
here they were at the Lake again, just 
as they'd been so many Saturdays dur- 
ing the summer. They'd sun a while 
longer until it got chilly, then take a 
quick dip, and Mike would say, “My 
stomach feels like Grand Canyon! 
How’s for food?” So they'd get dressed 
and go to the Burger Bar under the 
Pavilion and eat hamburgers and 
French frieds until they were about to 
pop, then maybe dance—just a couple 
of times, ye , so they wouldn’t “get 
mixed up with the crowd,” as Mike 
said. Most likely they’d sneak out and 
watch the moon come up over the 
water or take a canoe ride, if the wind 
wasn’t too cold. The next day Roc 
and all the gang would give them hec 
for not staying at the dance and Mike 
would laugh and say, “What for? So 
you could wolf my girl?” 

Midge smiled to herself. Being 
“Mike’s ‘girl’ had made this. summer 
different from any other. It had meant 


not having dates with anybody else and 
not being with the crowd when they 
went on picnics and ies, because 
Mike didn't go for things like that, but 
it had meant being with Mike—just the 
two of them, most of the time, and— 

“Gosh!” Mike suddenly flopped over 
on his back and blinked his eyes. 

“*Smatter?” 

“Nothing.” 

A man of few words, Midge said to 
herself. That was one of the things you 
had to get used to about ‘Mike—that 
and his casual] way of calling up for 
dates at eight o'clock, when he was 
practically on the way to her house. 
At first, it had seemed strange, but, 
after “going steady” with a boy for six 


pee 


i “ “a . 
“That's okay. You needn‘t explain,” Midge said quietly. 





months, you got to understand him. 
You sort of knew what he was thinking. 
“Well—” Mike sat up and siaped. 
“Guess we'd better be getting back.” 
‘The words were like a thunderbolt. 
“Getting back?” Midge repeated, dazed. 
“Sure. Didn't I tell you—have to work 
for Spud again tonight.” 
“But, Mike, you've. been working—| 
thought—” +5 
“Spud won't be back until to- 
morrow.” Mike rubbed his eyes sleepily. 
“Then—youll be off tomorrow 
night?” Midge asked fully. 
“Well, Ill’ tell you—” Mike picked 
up Midge’s bathing cap and toyed with 
the strap. “I got sucked in on a—a 
deal with Chuck Meecham. We've 





What's Cookin’! 


a dates Girl is a regular weekly 
feature of Scholastic but once a 
month this department is turned upside- 
down so that YOU may have YOUR say 
on subjects related to dating. This 
monthly forum is called “Jam Session” 
and last year’s subjects included “going 
steady” and petting. 
The question for the first “Jam Ses- 
sion” this term, to appear in Scholastic, 


October 5-10 issue, is Should Girls Wear 
Slacks to School? The gate is open to 
any high school student, boy or girl. 
Just write your opinion..and mail it to 
me at Scholastic Magazine, 220 East 
42nd St., New York City, before Satur- 
day, September 19. If you do not wish 
your name printed, please say so, but 
all letters must be signed with name and 
school address.—Gay Head 
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worked together in the machine shop, 
you know, and—well, when he first 
mentioned it, I thought the plan would 
be to bring our own dates, but it seems 
i already had a crowd lined up 
an —_— 

“I see,” Midge said quietly, although 
there was a big knot in her throat. 

“It was just one of those things. 
I-” 

“That’s okay. You needn’t explain.” 

“But we'll get together the ‘frst of 
the week,” Mike went on quickly. 
“Tll call you.” 

“There's a good movie at the Bijou 
Monday and Tuesday,” Midge said, 
trying to sound casual. Paulette God- 
dard—” 

“No foolin’? She's a smooth 
cookie! The only thing is—” he 
paused, “I might be helping Mr. 
Burns again—” 

Midge rose. “Didn’t you say we'd 
better Fe getting back?” 

Mike got up, too. “Guess we'd 
better. Seems as if we just got here, 
though, doesn’t it?” He stretched his 
arms and laughed. “Maybe that was 
more than a cat nap I took! Heck, you 
haven’t even told me whatcha been 
doin’ lately.” ~ 

The knot in Midge’s throat suddenly 
gave way and in its piace a boiling 
anger began to rise. Whatch. been 
doin’? Just sitting by the telephone and 
waiting for you to call, Mr. Mike 



































@ Yes, it’s Vitamin B, 
that converts the foods 


























































Donahue! ‘Just looking at your picture ; , : 
ng sd eblic ahr tens oe aoe we eat into keen, live-wire 
ik.” derful sort of a guy you were. Just , 
olt. hanging around the corridors, waiting Omer gy. 
ed. after school, stopping by the corner : 
ork drug, hoping to catch a |e. of you. Recognized as a good 
Dropping all my other friends because Yh: 
7—| you ai 't like the things they did or source of this Energy- 
the way they acted. Kidding myself that . : 2 
to- you felt the same way I did and that Vitamin (per ounce as 
ily. this was real and ‘would last forever. . ae 
ow That’s all. That’s alt I’ve been doin’! eaten) 1S Nabisco Shredded 
She wanted to shout it at him, but 
ked something held her back. Maybe it was Wheat, the cereal that 
vith pride, maybe it was something inside : 
a—a her which said, “Making a scene won't gives you all the energy 
e’ve do any good. He'll either close up: like 
a clam or get mad, too, and you know of good whole wheat. 
how that’ll end. What you need is time 
—_ to think it over. Maybe he was too sure 
of you, maybe it wasn’t such a smart 
fear idea always to be waiting when he 
n to called, maybe it wasn’t so hot to be 
girl. known as just Mike’s girl!” Sa 
it to Midge bit her lip. “Oh, nothin @ Each morning ‘sail into a break- 
East much. Just the usual thing,” she said. fast of Nabisco Shredded Wheat 
atur- “Don't kid me” Mike laughed. and milk—get that refreshing nut- 
wish “When_-a girl says that, she’s been out like flavor of toasted whole wheat 
but with a different fellow every night!” —and know you've a breakfast that 
and “Figure it out for yourself, Philo.” helps keep you in the pink. 
Midge somehow managed a smile. 
“Let's get going. I’ve got to be home by 
seven—for a cail,” she added smooth 
a as she dove into the water. 1 Baked by NABISCO...NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








Next Week: Truth Session 
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A “TORY STORY OF THE WEEK 


MGHTINGALES 


Ning in Russia 


By Maurice Hindus. 


OSCOW, Aug. 27.—In this war of wars it is courage 
i and imagination, not only that of the generals but 
of children, that often brings astonishing results. 
This certainly is true of a certain Lithuanian boy whose 
exploits read like an adventure of Tom Sawyer. 

The village in which he lived was devastated by the 
Germans—nothing remained. but heaps of ashes. The 
civilian population fled wherever it could, some of the 
men forming a guerrilla detachment in the near-by 
woods. The boy, only thirteen years old, joined them. 

One hot day a company of German troops brought a 
field kitchen to this village. Tired and dirty and drenehed 
with sweat, they halted to cool off and rest. An officer 
took out his binoculars and searched the countryside in 
an effort to locate a certain object. Suddenly there broke 
on the air the song of a nightingale. 


On and on the nightingale sang with increasing . 


melodiousness, and the Germans, including the officer, 
turned their eyes in the direction of the near-by grove, 
but instead of a bird they saw a boy whittling on a stick 
with a knife. He was w 

Becoming aware of the intruders, the boy thrust his 
knife into his pocket, pressed the piece of wood inside of 
his clothing and looked up as though frightened. The 
officer ordered him to come over, and when he did he 


asked him to whistle again, which he did g 


A true story of how a 13-year-old boy 
and a hand-made whistle spelled death 
for a company of music-loving Germans 


was observed panes pra, g in his mouth. The officer 
demanded to see what it was. The boy took out a small, 
hand-made whistle. 

The officer and the men examined the whistle with 
great curiosity, praised the boy for his ingenuity and 
dly. “I can 
imitate a cuckoo, too,” said the boy. Forthwith, he pro- 
duced a perfect imitation of that bird. 

The soldiers were amused, but es officer, bent on an 
important military errand, be uestion the boy 
about the village, and inquir if the y knew a oa 
to a certain ee village. “Yes,” said the boy. 

The officer, taking out a shiny cigarette lighter, 

romised to give it to the boy if he ‘old lead him and 
bis men to the village. “But if you fool me,” he 
threatened, “I will twist your head off your shoulders.” 
The boy assured the officer he would guide him. 

With the field kitchen in the van and the boy march- 
ing beside the German officer, the company started. As 
they walked, the officer asked more questions. Pointing 
to some trees ahead, the officer inquired: “Are there 
partisans (Soviet guerrillas) in these birch woods here?” 

With an innocent mien worthy of Tom Sawyer, the 
boy asked: “You mean mushrooms?” and, without wait- 
ing for an answer, went on to enumerate the kinds of 
mushrooms growing there. 

The officer asked no more questions. 

Out of seeming playfulness the hoy started after a 
while to whistle again, thirty-two times like a nightin- 
gale, twice like a cuckoo. The Germans marching along 
rather liked the joviality of their youthful companion 
and said nothing. But deep in the woods the lurking 
guerrillas\knew the meaning of the bird songs, knew 
they meant that thirty-two Germans and two machine 
guns were on the road. 

As the party wound along the road and entered the 


. woods, the boy, fleet as a startled rabbit, darted off, and 


from the concealing birches came a hail of bullets. Not 
one of the Germans remained alive. 

Not long afterward the boy was back in the birch 
grove near the village, sitting with his feet over. the 
edge of a ditch, whittling a stick of wood and whistling 
the song of the nightingale. 


Copyright, 1942, New York Herald Tribune, Inc. Reprinted 
by permission of the editors. _ 
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SCHOLASTIC Recommends: ““* Tops, don't miss ““ Worth 
‘while. “ So-so. No check: Proceed at your own risk. 








THE PIED PIPER. (20th Cen- 

vve tury-Fox. Directed by Irving 
Pichel. Produced by Nunnally 
Johnson.) 


IF YOU SAW Monty Woolley in The 
Man Who Came to Dinner, youl re- 
member him as a sneering old fraud in 
a wheelchair. He changes his spots radi- 
cally in The Pied Piper to play a kind 
but crotchety Englishman whose fish- 
ing holiday in France is interrupted by 
the German invasion. 

The Englishman decides that his 

lace is at home, helping his own coun- 
try. Although he doesn’t like children, 
he grudgingly agrees to take two British 
youngsters, played by Roddy McDowall 
and Peggy Garner, back to London. 

Getting home proves to be no simple 
matter. The swift advance of the Ger- 
man army stops the Paris train halfway 
to its destination. The Englishman and 
his charges have to change to a bus, 
which is in turn bombed and strafed. 

Although he manages to get the chil- 
dren out of the bus safely, the English- 
man finds his troubles are far from over. 
Three more children, orphaned by the 
war, have attached themselves to his 
flock. To make things worse, the Nazi 
Gestapo heads think him a spy. 

The Gestapo catches Pied Piper and 
waifs and—You'll want to see the pic- 
ture to find out how the Englishman 
gets the better of the Nazis. 


MRS. MINIVER. (M.G.M. Di- 
vvw rected by William Wyler. Pro- 
duced by Sidney Franklin.) 


HERE IS A PICTURE which makes no 
pretense , amor or sophistication. It 
is a straightforward account of an ordi- 
nary Eng ish family’s experiences on the 
“home front” of the war. The situations 
are natural and believable, yet the film 
has moments of excitement which few 
recent productions have equaled. 

If you read Jan Sgruther’s book of 
the same name, you will remember it as 
a delightful collection of rather whimsi- 
cal essays about Mrs. Miniver, her 
family, and the world. The movie uses 
the same characters and some of the 
same incidents and weaves them into an 
absorbing drama. 

Tops for dramatic intensity is the 
long, almost silent scene between Mrs. 
Miniver (Greer Garson) and the 
wounded Nazi flyer who forces her to 
feed and shelter him. There could 
hardly be a more natural use of pathos 





Fleeing before the German invasion 
are the Pied Piper and his charges. 


than that in the return of Mr. Miniver 
(Walter Pidgeon) from Dunkirk. The 
episode in which an unassuming train 
man wins the prize for the handsomest 
rose over the traditional victor, a 
crotchety old noblewoman, is enhanced 
by excellent character performances. 


Movie Check List 
“ “© (Tops: Don’t Miss) 
The Pied Piper. Mrs. Miniver. Pride of 
the Yankees. Magnificent Ambersons. 


“ ” (Worthwhile) 


Bambi. The Major and the Minor. Tales 
of Manhattan. Wake Island. Talk of the 
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VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tan- 

ganyika—British Cayman Islands—Animal—Scarce Baby- 
head—Coronation—Early Victorian—Airmail—Map Stamps 
—with Big aa free—send 5c for senor 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. 8B, TORONTO, 











For Accurate Play ... 


ARMOUR’S 


TESTED GUT 


We prove these strings hold 
uniform high tension ! 
Armour’s Strings keep their high tension, 
through set after set of grueling tennis! 
We prove this with an impartial machine 
that measures the actual drop in liveli- 
ness ... Just one of the tests made with 
Armour’s “‘torture-machines’”’ to show 
these strings have big extras in strength, 
speed, resiliency and long wear ! Specify 
Armour’s Tested Gut for your next 

stringing job! 
6 Tested Armour Brands 
GOLD STAR e TILDEN JUNIOR 
VARSITY © SUPER SPECIAL © DAVIS CUP 
TILDEN CHAMPIONSHIP 


Ask your dealer fo show you Hall frames — 
the original laminated tennis cackets. 


PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS 
Invent for Victory to Save Materials. 
Protect Your Valuable Assets. 
Expert Service. 

LESTER L. SARGENT 


Registered Patent Attorney 














1115 K St., Washington, D. C. ‘ 
LEARN marina ¢ CARTOONING 
Same 8: lified Method that has ash tu train 
creators ‘*Terry & Pirates,’ en ubbs 





‘ 

%-0,"" jong mange one Samm while lear. 
fre ush 10c f: mga ‘to test your 
Pr y+ and full details, (State =.” 
DON SCHOOL, 4249 Nat. Bidg. 











Take Advantage 


OF LOW CLASSROOM RATES 


Subscribe to 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE 


m Whrough Your Teacher Today 
“ 16 Big Issues Cost Only... 
@NOLISH CLASS or 


SOCIAL STUDIES EDITION... 50c 
COMBINED §DITION 65c 





BASEBALL of. 


with Meignin 








PEN-PENCIL SET 


— aaeane Teams! 


OOOGERS 
CARDINALS 
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FORWARD THE NATION, By 
[| Donald Culross Peattie. 
‘ (Putnam) 

One oi the most exciting expeditions 
in our history was the one made-.b 
Meriwether Lewis and William Clar 
for the purpose of exploring the. lands 
west of the Mississippi. The expedition 
started in 1805, when Thomas Jfeffer- 
son was President, and took three 


years.,The story has fascinated his- — 


torians and fiction writers alike, for it 
has an epic quality about it that is 
ever fresh and stimulating to the 
imagination. The well known naturalist 
and scholar, Donald Culross Peattie, 
has tackled the same theme in his new 
book Forward the Nation. 

The expedition, in addition to Clark 
and Lewis, consisted of thirty frontier 
soldiers, one Negro, a French trader 
named Charbonneau—Charbonneau is 
the nearest there is to a villain in the 
story—and Charbonneau’s slave wife, a 
sixteen year old Indian girl named Saca- 
jawea. She had been stolen from her 
native tribe, the Shoshone Indians who 
inhabited the far west; when she was 
only a child. Her excitement at joining 
the expedition was in part healt upon 
her hope of seeing her relatives again. 
But her real value to the party was in- 
estimable. Where Posner stories, 
dead-reckoning and sextants failed, she 
knew the way. The Shoshone tribe to 
which she belonged were the only ones 
who could guide the band of wanderers 
across the divide. And by a miracle 
that wouldn’t seem cooditable if put in 
fiction form, the Chief of the tribe turns 
out to be the Indian girl’s long lost 
brother! 


GROVE. By Marion Hargrove. 
(Holt) 


There’s quite a difference between 
being an editorial writer on a Southern 
country newspaper and being a private 


fi SEE HERE, PRIVATE HAR- 


By Edwin Seaver 
and Robin McKown 


in Uncle Sam’s Army—at least that's 
what a young man named Marion Har- 
grove found out in a hurry after he 
joined up. 

“Keep one beam of radiant hope 
constantly before you,” Private Har- 
grove advises the newcomers in his new 
book. “The first three weeks are the 
hardest. You'll drill and drill, a little 
more each day, and when the sergeant 
tries to correct or advise you, you'll 
want to tear his throat out with your 
bare hands. You'll be sick of the sound 
of his voice before an hour has passed. 
The only comfort I can ¢° e you is the 
knowledge that the poor sergeant is 
having a bad tim- too. He knows what 
you're thinking and he can’t do any- 
thing about it. 

“All your persecution is deliberate, 
calculated, systematic. It is the Harden- 
ing Process. Believe me or not, at the 
end of that minor ordeal, you'll be feel- 
ing good. You'll look at the new men 
coming in to go through the same 
hardening period, and you'll ‘ook at 


From ‘Victory Through Air Power 
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ECTED BY CAPTIVE PURSUITS 


POWER. By Mdjor Alexander 
P. de Seversky. (Simon and 
Schuster) - 


Step by step Seversky takes up each 
of dar qient battles ug pens. war 
and shows how they were won or lost, 
depending on how.air power was em- 
ployed. He emphasizes that one of the 
great shifts of military strategy is under 
way. Both in the kind of airplanes to 
poder pollinelgdinces ag el «A 
grand poring we today face the kind 
of situation that the knights of feudal- 
ism, for instance, encountered with the 
invention of cannon. Always throughout 
history those who did not learn the les- 
sons of a new warfare were defeated. 
And so it is now, Seversky maintains, 
with air power. 

No ae as he says, is better 
equi to gain supremacy of the 
air than the Gnited States. How this 
can be done and must be done, as 
told by this pioneer thinker and doer 
in aeronautics, makes Victory Through 
Air Power one of the most fascinating 
and significant books of the day. 


By Helen Macinnes. (Little 
Brown) 


a ASSIGNMENT IN BRITTANY. 


ignment in Brittany is an excit- 
ing and attention-holding story. about 
an English soldier who disguises him- 
self as a Frenchman to carry on 
espionage work against the Nazis. This 
Englishman, Martin Hearne, is iden- 
tical in appearance to the French sol- 
dier, Bertrand Corlay, who was 
rescued at a nkirk and lies wounded 
in an English hospital. It is his 
he is ede to take. Before he toa 
he talks with Corlay, learns eve 
he can about his life, learns to 
in the same way. In fact, he so per- 
fects his disguise that when he finally 
arrives at the Corlay farmhouse, even 
Albertina, the old servant, and Madame 
Corlay, the mother, are deceived. He 
finds the Corlay home exactly as the 
wounded Frencgman described it. He 


is able to r ize the villagers, too, 
and Anne Pinchot, the girl : whom 


' Corlay was engaged. For a while all 


goes smoothly, and then Hearne be- 
gins to discover that the Frenchman 
was involved in many dubious enter- 
prises that he had not confided to his 
English saviors. 








[LAUGHS] 


You Said Iti 


It happened at one of those 42d St. 
movie houses some time ago. The pic- 









ture was a particularly bad Western 
oe that probably had been finished in 72 
st, hours, with no retakes—five lines of 
dialogue, a shot, more dialogue, more 
shots, then a rousing “They went that- 
a a-way!” 
of At a particularly gripping part of 
nd this epic, the blonde heroine turned to 
; Hero Tim McCoy and said, or rather 


he recited: 

“Oh, Tim, how can you ever forgive 
me for the way I’ve acted?” 
d From deep in the balcony roared a 
caustic voice: 


“How can anybody forgive you for 
.. that acting?” i 
he 
nis This Is the Army 
ne (Roll Call Dept.) 
T 
zh Fort Riley, Kan., has a Private 
ng Major Turner and a Private Lieutenant 
Jones. And when Private Major Turner 
becomes Major Major Turner, and 
Private Lieutenant Jones becomes 
4 Lieutenant Lieutenant Jones, they'll 
” have to get a Sergeant double-talk to 
straighten things out. ; 
it- When Private Green was transterred 
ut from the paint shop at Mather Field, 
n- Cal., his place was taken by Privates 
on Black and Brown, which is very fitting, 
iis but— 
n- Camp Lee, Va., recently drew a 
il Private Lee Camp. .. . And at San 
as Angelo, Texas, they’re training an avia- 
od tor named A. Viator. 
ce N. ¥. World-Telegram 
S, 


Too Late 


Maestro Arturo Toscanini, who is so 
familiar with classical music that he 
y conducts without a score, is still un- 
familiar with American slang. At one 





1 of his radio rehearsals the excitable 

P conductor became so annoyed with one 

a musician that he dismissed the man for 
the day. As the disgraced player turned 

to leave, he curled his lip and 

I muttered: 

“Aw, nuts!” 

4 “Enough!” cried the volatile Mr. 

Toscanini. “Leave at once! It is too 

is late for apologies!” 

| Milwaukee Journal 

Whale of a Time 

y Said one Eskimo to another: “Drop 

fe by again some evening and we'll chew 

ry: the fat together.” 





~ 


peri ke a 
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1942 Model 


Customer (in automobile _ sales- 
room): “ 


Say, this. car hasn’t any 
gasoline tank * - 


Salesman: “That's right, sir. It's our 
newest model—we call it the Ickes.” 
Grit 


Whiz Kid 


Visitor: “Don’t you like that poem, 
‘Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star’?” 
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A 

Whiz Kid: “No. Why wonder about 
the elements of a star when a simple 
spectrum analysis solves the question?” 


Three Strikes 


Papa Q.: “Didn't I hear the clock 
strike three when you came in last 
night?” 

Susie Q.: “Yes, Dad. It started to 
strike eleven but I stopped it so you 
wouldn’t be disturbed.” 








Wir the play-off game com. 
ing up next week, Lefty and I 
had a lot of stuff to talk about. 
I didn’t realize how long we 
were tying up the telephone — 
and, of course, I had no idea 
the Air Raid Warden was trying 
to reach Pop all that time. 


Pop was firm, but fair, when 
he found out. 


“Son,” he says, “baseball’s 
pretty important — but some 
other things are important, too. 
The telephone’s doing so many 
jobs for so many people these 
days that all of us ought to 
answer promptly — and not 
harig on the line any longer 
than we have to.” 

That makes sense to me. I’m 
cutting my calls short — start- 
ing last night! 
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Television ink 
supply. Non- 
breakable barrel. 
Parker Vacumat- 
ic pens are $5.00 
and $8.75. 


@ Hint to the folks 

--.use your gift 

money—get hep 

with a smooth-writ- 

ing Parker Vacumatic! 

With no rubber sac, 

this pen holds more ink 

—won’t run dry in the 

classroom. That tip of 

costly osmiridium writes 

with velvety smoothness — 

won’t wear scratchy in a life- 

time! Try the Parker Vacu- 

matic. $5 and $8.75. Parker 
“51” pens: $12.50 and $15. 


Parker 


D-VACUMATIC => 
Use Parker Quink — amazing new quick- 
drying ink fer easier, faster writing. 


Copr. 1942, The Parker Pen Co., Jancsville, Wisconsin 











Cheering Section or Varsity? 


l6t to do with your life in the 

next few years. They're going to 
be tough years—tough for the Ameri- 
can people; tough for the whole hu- 
man race. But when the pinch comes, 
Americans have never shrunk from 
danger or hardship. Our enemies 
think we are soft and pampered and 
disunited. They will learn otherwise. 
And itis the youth of America who 
will teach them. 

Under the Selective Service Act, 
men between 20 and 44 are eligible 
to active service. If the war lasts a 
long time, there is every _ragest 
that the age limit will be reduced*to 


Ti date of your birth will have a 


‘18. Volunteers can join the Army at 


18, the Navy at 17. The WAACs and 
the WAVES begin at 21. 

But right now you are still in high 
school. It will be two, or three, or 
four years, perhaps, before your big 
chance comes. You seem caught in a ° 
backwater of time, out of the main 
current of a world at war. Last 
year’s graduates are already in the 
thick of things. You know some 
chaps who are flying in Australia, or 
facing Nazi submarines on the life- 
lines of the Atlantic. And the girl 
down the block is actually getting 
$35 dollars a week in an aircraft 
plant. Those people, you think, have 
made the big team, and youre just 
sitting in the bleachers. 

Yet you feel intensely that you've 
got to do something immediate and 
real and practical to help win the 
war. You know life -wouldn't be 
worth living in a world where free- 
dom had been snuffed out like a gut- 
tering candle. But it hardly seems 
worth the effort either, you feel, to 
plan for a professional or business 
career that can’t even get started un- 
til “after the war.” 

There’s something in what you say. 
But don’t be too sorry for yourself. 
Your problem is different from those 
of other generations, but not neces- 
sarily harder. You’ have at least a 
few lucky breaks. Look at it this way: 

Perhaps you've never paid much. 
attention to your health. But now | 


you have the best chance of your 
life to build up vitality. Your school 
has fine athletic facilities. Take ad- 
vantage of them. Get into some in- 
tramural . Find out if your 
school has gone in for the the Army's 
toughening exercises — the new 
“Commando” stuff. 

Make wartime restrictions -work 
for you. We have to get along with 
a little less sugar and meat and cof- 
fee. For most people that’s an actual 
gain. There’s plenty of milk, eggs, 
whole wheat bread, green vege- 
tables, fresh fruit. As for that gas- 
buggy you used to buzz around in— 
walking and riding your bike are a 
million times healthier. 

Another thing: A revolution is go- 
ing to break out in your school thi 
fall! In ordinary times it takes about 
twenty years for an important new 
development in education — voca- 
tional guidance, say, or “scholastic 
aptitude tests,”— to be generally 
adopted. This year, fiibtioaliy every 
high school in America will introduce 
one or more courses in Aeronautics, 
or “pre-flight training” for aviation. 
It has been carefully prepared for 
by Federal, State, and city educa- 
tional authorities cooperating closely 
with the Army, the Navy, and. the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

Scholastic, with its big new series 
in every issue on aviation will be in 
the vanguard, as usual. You have the 
opportunity of getting in on the 
ground floor of a movement of first 
importance for America’s future. 

So you feel a little envious of those 
older youn le who are - 
ing the tirana fhe eat aavidiane 
out there? Well, don't. There is real 
and worthwhile work for every high 


‘ school student. Through your school, 


through your community defense-or- 
ganizations, you will learn what you 
can do for your country. In the next 
issue of Scholastic, we will outline 


the first big drive. 


Without you, our brave men and 
women on the fighting fronts and in 
our amazing war i les cannot 
win this war, : 
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ARMY ALL-STARS 


HE man with the top hat and 
T long white whiskers—Uncle Sam 

—is giving the foctball world 
something to cheer about these days. He 
is the power behind two of the great- 
est football teams in the land. 

They are known simply as the West 
Army All-Stars and the East Army All- 
Stars. Nearly every player is a former 
All-America college star; all are now 
soldiers. They are playing a series of 
benedit games for Army Emergency Re- 
lief, the fund which provides for needy 
soldiers’ families. 

Both these teams were hand-picked 
by two former college coaches now in 
the Army. Colonel Bob Neyland, ex- 
coach at the University of Tennessee, 
vicked the Eastern team. Major Wallace 
Wade, who coached at Duke University, 
chose the Westerners. 

This was a tcugh job. The coaches 
knew some of the players, and where 
they were stationed. But many others 
had to be tracked down. 


From the colleges these men at- 

tended, the coaches. obtained home ad- 
dresses. Next they sent letters to the 
parents asking for their son’s where- 
abouts. The final step was getting fur- 
loughs for the players. Most of the play- 
ers were granted furloug..s. 
_ From nea: and far they came—from 
Alaska, Iceland, Hawaii, and many 
states of the U. S. The East pitched 
camp at Yale University in New Haven, 
Connecticut. The Westerners made 
themselves at home at Pasadena. 

When the coaches were picking full- 
backs, two men were on both their lists 
—“Jarring” Jim Kimbrough, the best 
college back of 1940, and Norm 
Standlee, the outstanding professional 
fullback of 1941. 

The Colonel and the Major did the 
sporting thing. They tossed a coin. The 
Colonel won and chose Standlee. Kim- 
brough went to the Major’s Westerners. 

The coaches even swapped players! 
After the first week of practice, Colonel 
Neyland found that he needed a hard- 
blocking halfback. He sent a telegram 
to Major Wade. The Major promptly 
dispatched one of his spare halfbacks, 
Lieut. Harold Van Every, a former All- 
American at the University. of Min- 
nesota.—H. L. Masin, Sports Editor. 








ORDS! Words! Words! Millions of 

them girdling the globe on radio 
waves, filling the newspapers and maga- 
zines and books, whispered furtively in 
back streets of the conquered nations. 
Words are helping to fight the war. 
Some aré new and some are old with 
new uses. This column will bring you 
the meaning and pronunciation of these 
living “Words of the War.” These def- 
initions are from The War i 
by Louise G. and Albert Parry, Consolt. 
dated Book Publishers, Inc., Chicago, 


Ill., and are oe ear by permission of - 


the authors and publisher. 


ack-ack (ri pening : 
tiaircraft—such sa uaa fire rsa res 


craft .“The German word for anti- ~ 


air is and is used by pilots in 
describing flights over German territory. 

4 (al 1 tér). A motor 
alligator driven r illar-tread 
armoured barge capable of operating on 
land and water. Carrying a 7,000 pound 


load it can speed 10 miles hour in 
water and 25 miles per hour Lag land. The 


Marines use it for shore assault and arm it 
with light cannon and heavy machine-gfns. 

- (bdéch er). The com- 
butcher pany barber in the army 
or (sometimes) the doctor. . 

ee e kroo ; 

cruising radius ‘7% 
The maximum distance from a given point 
(governed by fuel capacity) an airplane or 


ship may travel, perform its mission and te- 


turn. 

(e bét). A German motor 
E-boat torpedo boat carrying depth 
charges and used as a submarine chaser. 
Also used against convoys. 

“n° (jé 6 pdl i tiks). A 
geopolitics Vo? Roy at pe 
litical geography, devised by Professor Karl 
Haushofer, and preaching war and con- 
quest as the inevitable results of Germany’s 
physical condition. 

° (gé ril a). One of an 
errilla atte force fighting 
enemy in small bands. Guerrilla war- 
fare is usually conducted within the en- 
emy’s territory. 
2 (lé 4 zén). Linkage coo 
aison eration, especially yng 
to secure proper coordination and coopera- 
tion between different units in campai 
and battle. It is accomplished by the 
interchange of officers-and men and the 
interchange of information by all available 


means. 
lo (lér 1). A four wheeled truck 


ETY for transporting heavy loads. A 
British usage. 
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YOU’LL AVOID MANY A SOCIAL SLIP 
this term if you follow Gay Head's 
Boy Dates Girl page in SCHOLASTIC. 


TIPS THAT ARE TOPS on movies. . 
radio . .. sports... dates... and 


everything else you need to be in the 
groove at Hi are EXTRAS you get every 
week in SCHOLASTIC—the MUST mag- 
azine among those who want to be in 
the groove. 
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Cleveland Models Put the “Fun” in. Learning Avi ndamental 
Our corres pane files are packed plane construction, part “plan 
with letters from top-ranking pilots, | bom- éhtification, specific fie a , 
bardiers,- instructors, 3 Bees designs and. structural * diffs 

etc., to say nothing of aviation me- theory and general aeronautic 
chanics of every class; lauding the pre- chastei, etc. 

; training advantages that the building Aviation ircining cannot be leave fre 
of C-D Models has given them. The big books alone. Either take a ground traini 
variety of C-D Model Kits offers excel-  course—or start the easy, inexpensive: wer § 
lent educational opportynities in. learn- building Copal eres Models! 








with retractable landing gear,’ ond 
“full dress’* of camouflage. Flies fast 
and furiously with its ‘‘fyll load of 
eggs’’. C-DeMaster Kit SF-95....$7.50 


Widely used by crack Americon and 
Allied .pitots over the Pacific, and in 
the Australian patrol. Beautiful 4944“ 
model correctly and minutely detailed, 


15 AUTHENTIC “ELEVELAND- 
DESIGNED MASTER MODELS” 
OF WORLD WAR If — : 


>the Ferry Command has flown 
, more edsoas overseas than any 
Sther-type of plane. 








These designs {in kit form) embody an am a: 
ing t of “nowhere else proc 
thentic detail—typical of Cieveland’s 23 year 
of painstaking research to produce the fin 
models possible—magnificently suited for edu 
cational purposes. Such features as easily-bui 
Retractable Landing Gear, Surface Radiato 
Exposed Superchargers, Detailed Machine Gui 
Cannons, Bombs, etc.—ali expected  visibié 
details—are standard with all Cleveland-D 
igned (C-D) Master Models. Each model is like 
miniature course in full-size aircraft construction, 


73—British ‘“SPITFIRE** ters 27/6" -cinoseevre $3 4 
74—German MEO MESSERSCHMITT Fighter, em 
amet ‘SKYROCKET’ Shipboard Fight- 
76—beit *“AERACOBRA Connon-plane Fighter. 


77—Cortiss P ‘TOMAHAWK Fighter. “4 
78—Howker “HURRICANE” Night Poems 
vi t-Sikorsky ‘‘CORSAIR‘' Fighter, 











75 Brea Y 

















titude Fighter. A 
and fire power. 3034"...... 
83—Grumman F4F ““WILDCAT" Fighter. 2614" 
JU-87 STUKA Dive Bomber. 


$5 2heaiees P-38 “LIGHTNING” Fighter. 
The World‘s Fustest. Super-detailed. mcd 
87-—-Brewster ‘‘BUFFALO*’ Fighter. 26 
89—Dougics SBD-3 “‘DAUNTLESS’* 
Dive Bomber, re MUST hardest-hi! ‘« 
91—North American 2M AP, 4) 
Fighter. 27 3/16 


81—Republic P-47 “THUNDERBOLT” jttise Al- 
battleship se 8 








used in this model, typical of 
-D‘s masterful .engineering. 


Huge 7 Ft. CONDOR Soarer * 
You can’t get a. better design for 
learning principles of advanced soar- 
ing flight. Kit VE-5019.......... $1.00 


ideal for Class Study 
REARWIN SPEEDSTER es s 
Big 64%" scale cabin | @ S32 
model. Kit GP-69 (with«-} Bris. > * Sa. hi S 
out motor) 5 








CURTISS GOSHAWK FlIC-2 “MALE FLIER“ TRIBUTE SERIES—Claxs ““C’* all 





- Navy. shipboard 


~ > entire CD line. Prize-winning ex: 
(“thibition mode!. 


An excellent project for develop- 
‘> ing fine craftsmanship. 


fighter... Mos? 


beovtiful. ‘‘detail‘’ model in the 


\ Span’ 23%". Kit SF-49, $3.00 





x 


* t 

4 Ft. EAGLET Glider 
Unustally good model of a secandory” 
type glider. Patterned after ‘‘Baby’’ 
ga Easily made. Kit VE-5S018, 





‘on * 


CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 


ok 


4508B700 Lorain Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


* 


for which please rush 


) C2——-25¢ 

) C3—25¢ 

) C4—25¢ 

) C5—25¢ 

) C6—25¢ 

) X-Acto—50¢ 
5019—-$1.00 ( ) Catalog—Se" 
Cl—25¢ 














VICTORY MODELS 
Though made of substi- 
tute moterials, they are 
so much stronger and bet- 
stl thet we predict that 

again will good 
aade builders be satis- 
d with all-balsa models. 





If your dealer can't supply you, send check 
or money order—cash.at your own risk (no 


stamps). Minimum.*order, $1. No CODs, © 


Shipments to Canada or Mexico, add 10%. 
For Parcel Post Special. Delivery in U. S. 
only, add 25c. Ohio residents, add 3% 


to change or cancellation 
’ Usual C-D “ighting Serco” goronend 


PPO ETRE So 





span or over: Cabin Cl; Stick C2; Low Wing C3; Ga 
Type C4; R.0.W.* Stick Amphibian C5; Glider. @ 


Each worth 2 to 8 nope rice, Each only..,...0 


No; 1. With blade for ating out ll mde! por, i 


~ 


Sunk te teh Ganaek Cdn, Wa 20 


sents complete line of Cleveland-Designts 
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